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THE WEEK. 


ee 


THE proceedings in the House of 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Commons during the week have 
AT HOME. been unexpectedly pacific, and 
even tame. The Appropriation 
Bill passed through all its stages without a single 
“burning question” being touched upon, and the 
session came to a temporary end yesterday in a 
most lamblike fashion. It would have been very 
different if Mr. Chamberlain had carried out his 
threat to make another vehement attack upon 
Ministers on the Appropriation Bill. But the member 
for West Birmingham clearly discovered that the 
time was not fitting for this further display of his 
vigour in invective, and, like a wise man, he avoided 
the risk of another fiasco. It is noticeable that, 
whenever he has been absent from the House during 
the present session, the temper of that assembly 
has been very much better than when he has been 
present. 


AMONG the miscellaneous subjects discussed this 
week, probably none has been more important than 
that raised by Mr. Paul regarding the proceedings of 
Captain Lendy, an officer in the employment of the 
British South Africa Company. Captain Lendy has 
already been censured by Sir Henry Loch, the High 
Commissioner, and by Lord Knutsford, the late 
Secretary to the Colonies, for his extraordinary 
behaviour. It appears that, on very small provoca- 
tion, Captain Lendy attacked the kraal of the chief 
N’gomo, killed that person, his son, and twenty-one 
other natives, and carried off forty-seven head of 
cattle. No real justification for this outrage was 
forthcoming, and Captain Lendy, as we have said, 
was censured even by a Tory Ministry. Mr. Paul 
did well, however, to call attention to the affair, 
because it throws an instructive, though by no 
means agreeable, light upon the state of things in 
Mashonaland, and shows the dangers to which we 
are always exposed from the rash and overbearing 
action of British officials who believe that they can 
always command the resources of the Empire, no 
matter how trivial or unjustifiable may be. the 
quarrels in which they engage. 


Mr. AsquiTu’s reply on Wednesday afternoon to 
the remarks of Mr. Lowther on the use of the troops 
in connection with the disorders in the West Riding 
was both clear and satisfactory. It put the state 
of the law as well as the duty of the responsible 
Minister of the Crown plainly before the House and 








the country, and showed that the charges which 
have been made against the Home Secretary by some 
of the Labour members are wholly unfounded.’ Mr. 
Asquith was rightly indignant that the mén who 
had attacked him out of doors for having afforded 
the local authorities the assistance for which they 
asked, did not appear in the House of Commons to 
hear his answer to their charges. If anything,'he 
was a trifle too apologetic in explaining the impera- 
tive character of the duty cast upon him by the law, 
but this is a failing which leans to virtue’s side. 
Both masters and men know that order will be 
maintained by the present Government, and lawless 
violence repressed as effectually as by any Ministry 
that ever existed. As to the promised inquiry into 
the circumstances of the shooting at Ackton, it is 
highly desirable that it should be held if only to 
put an end to the differences of opinion prevailing 
with regard to the action of the magistrates and 
police. The sooner we know the truth about the 
whole melancholy affair the better. 


THERE is a natural lull in the political world. 
Our legislators are holiday-making, and political con- 
troversy has, for the moment, almost ceased. There 
will be a temporary revival of interest next week 
when Mr. Gladstone addresses his constituents in 
Edinburgh; but the brief recess promises, on the 
whole, to be uneventful. Some Opposition writers 
seem to take encouragement from this. Where, they 
ask, are the signs of popular indignation at the recent 
action of the House of Lords? The answer to, the 
question is simple enough. The Liberal party, having 
known for many months that the rejection of the 
Home Rule Bill by the Peers was inevitable, could 
hardly be expected to receive the event, when it 
actually happened, with an access of fury. For the 
present it is content to register its protest against 
the Peers, and to bide its time. Its “ plan of cam- 
paign” duly exists, as will at the right time be made 
apparent; but it is no part of the Liberal policy to 
embark upon a violent agitation against the House 
of Lords until the moment comes when that agita- 
tion can not only be begun, but carried through with 


effect. p 





In the meantime, the friends of the House of 
Lords might be asked where the promised enthu- 
siasm which was to give the Peers the assurance 
that in throwing out the Home Rule Bill they were 
carrying out the dearest wishes of the people of. this 
country is to be found. No sign of it is apparent, in 
Great Britain, and even the demonstrations of joy 
in Ulster have been few in number and feeble in 
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character. Before our critics jeer at the quietude of 
the Liberal party, they would do well to see whether 
they cannot whip up some small show of enthusiasm 
in the Tory ranks. There is one particularly dis- 
honest weapon, which some of them are now using, 
that deserves notice. This is the assertion that in 
throwing out the Home Rule Bill the Peers fulfilled 
the dearest wishes of a large number of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s supporters in the House of Commons. That 
is to say, many of those who were returned to the 
House as Home Rulers, and who voted at every stage 
in favour of the Home Rule Bill, are hypocrites who, 
in secret, desire nothing more earnestly than the 
defeat of Home Rule. It is diflicult to understand 
the motives of men who promulgate this glaring 
falsehood, for a falsehood it unquestionably is. They 
pretend to know the secret thoughts of Home Rulers 
better than Home Rulers themselves do, and they 
trust that the stupidity of those whom they are 
seeking to influence will lead them to accept a state- 
ment which, on the face of it, is nothing more than a 
malicious invention. 


Sir Henry NorRMAN’S withdrawal of his ac- 
ceptance of the Governor-Generalship of India is 
much to be regretted, though it cannot be denied 
that the reason he alleges for this step is sufficient. 
The Prime Minister will not find it an easy task to 
replace Sir Henry, for at the present moment the 
“strong man” who is needed in India—and India 
always needs a strong man—must be a wise 
and discreet man also. Lord Spencer would 
doubtless make an ideal Viceroy; but his value 
to the Government at home is so great that 
it is difficult to see how he could be spared. Lord 
Herschell would also be acceptable to all parties, if 
he were willing to exchange the woolsack for the semi- 
Imperial throne, There are good men, too, among the 
younger Liberal peers,as the Daily News has reminded 
us. But it must not be forgotten that the nomina- 
tion of Sir Henry Norman has practically enlarged 
the circle from which Indian Viceroys are chosen. 
Mr. Gladstone may, in these circumstances, select 
one who is even now as completely outside the 
reach of speculative gossip as Sir Henry Norman 
was before his appointment was actually announced. 
In old times it was thought sufficient to qualify a 
peer to be Viceroy that he had been a Cabinet 
Minister. The qualification that was ample for a 
peer ought not to be insufficient for a commoner. 


THE debates which took place on Wednesday and 
Thursday on Indian affairs were a good symptom in 
more than one way. They showed, for one thing, 
that the House of Commons is beginning to take 
a much keener interest in our great dependency than 
has hitherto been its custom. This fact will bring 
with itself in time the corrective both of the sort of 
fussy interference which Indian statesmen dread 
from the popular Chamber, and of the mischiefs 
of narrow and cast-iron officialism which people at 
home are often right in dreading from the methods 
of Indian administration. Neglect of the House 
of Commons has been one of the chief grievances of 
which India has had reason to complain. It has 
resulted, on the one hand, in the statement of native 
demands assuming an extreme and sometimes reck- 
less accent; and, on the other, in Indian officials 
having more freedom from the sense of being super- 
vised than is good for them. When the House of 
Commons gives more study and attention to the 
ease of India our democracy will have a sounder idea 
of the nature of this great Imperial responsibility, 
and natives of India, feeling that their welfare is 
not an object of utter indifference to the Imperial 
Legislature, will view with more patience the difficult 
but steady, if not extremely rapid, progress of 
reform. We shall not then have responsible mem- 
bers of Parliament getting up in their place and 





attacking our work in India, which is certainly the 
noblest chapter in our Imperial history, if not 
one of the brightest achievements of civilisa- 
tion, as a mere exploitation of an oppressed 
people by a set of selfish officials; nor shall 
we have gentlemen like Sir George Chesney speak- 
ing of the just ambitions of the Indian natives— 
ambitions which it has been the object of our rule 
deliberately to cultivate—in language of exasperating 
insolence. When the House of Commons gets more 
into the habit of thrashing out the realities of the 
Indian question, it will tolerate neither the one class 
of folly nor the other. 


WE agree with the wisdom of the Government in 
refusing with so little hesitation the demand made 
to overhaul the government of India by a roving 
Royal Commission. Such a Commission, especially 
if resulting from a demand put forward in an 
aggressively hostile spirit, could only produce incal- 
culable mischief. It would be precisely the sort of 
trifling with Indian administration which does more to 
weaken its hand and to aggravate its difficulties than 
any other cause. If overhauling of the administration 
has to be done—and there is no reason why it should 
not be done constantly and systematically—that 
duty, as Sir William Harcourt said, had best be 
discharged by Her Majesty’s Government, assisted 
and prompted as it will be by the useful efforts of 
gentlemeninthe House of Commons whobring forward 
thesespecificgrievancesandabuses. Reformersathome 
ought to try and bear in mind the fact that India is 
a country of three hundred millions of people of 
differing and conflicting races and religions, speaking 
some 97 languages and 245 dialects, and that the small 
colony of Englishmen who maintain a homogeneous 
rule amongst them are almost entirely dependent 
for their security and efficiency on prestige. Prestige 
is more necessary to our position in India than 
bayonets. 





Boru in England and throughout Western Europe, 
with one exception, the cholera scare is declining, 
and the disease gradually dying down. The excep- 
tion is at Hamburg. There the new water supply 
opened last year had become contaminated accident- 
ally with polluted water from the Elbe, and the 
civic authorities appear to have been culpably negli- 
gent (as some of them were last year) in announcing 
the outbreak of cholera which has taken place in 
consequence. At Hull, Grimsby, and Cleethorpes— 
except so far as this new danger is concerned—there 
seems to be little cause for alarm. The fine imposed 
on a skipper this week for allowing Jewish immi- 
grants suspected of being infected to land without 
inspection, “ through inadvertence,” may probably 
help to check similar accidents in future. 


WE publish in another column a letter from Sir 
John Lubbock, pointing out, in reply to an allusion 
in a recent article in THE SPEAKER, that “so far 
from proportional representation being a mere fad 
believed in only by Mr. Courtney and “himself,” it 
has been for years in operation in Denmark, it has 
been recently adopted in more than one of the Swiss 
cantons, and is actually in operation in our School 
Board elections.” Quite so; we believe that the 
State of Illinois might be added to the list. But 
there are distinctions: distinguwamus. The Swiss 
cantons in question are Geneva, Neuchatel, and 
Ticino ; the methods are not, we believe, pre- 
cisely alike in each, but they differ widely both 
from the system of a “single transferable vote” 
favoured by Sir John Lubbock, and from that 
which in our School Board elections often produces 
such surprising results; and the complicated calcu 
lations and exasperating fractions involved make the 
working an extremely lengthy process and now and 
then excite suspicions of foul play. We have had 
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occasion to chronicle in these columns how at one 
election in Ticino the Conservative party so worked 
the machine as to provoke the abstention of the 
Liberals en masse ; how, at another, the minority of 
voters obtained a majority of representatives—which 
is “minority representation” indeed—and how at 
the cantonal elections in Geneva it took, if we 
remember rightly, from Sunday evening till Thurs- 
day morning to get out the results. Moreover, the 
fact that two, or three, or four systems are in 
operation is hardly evidence in favour of another 
which is not. 


GRADUALLY a settlement of the coal strike is 
approaching, though the language of the miners’ 
advocates indicates that they regard it only as a 
temporary one. A conference of representatives of 
both sides is proposed by the masters, and under 
consideration by the men. Whatever the attitude 
of either party at the outset, such conferences usually 
result in compromise. Meanwhile, a number of the 
men have returned to work at the old wages pending 
a settlement of the dispute. 


THe Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Water Supply of London is at once reassuring and 
distinctly disappointing. It speaks in very high 
terms of the present water—to the excellence of 
which Sir Henry Roscoe also testified last week in 
these columns—and gives hope that measures may 
soon be taken to protect the Thames and Lea from 
most of the pollution which their waters now undergo. 
But it condemns us to drink water from our present 
sources, supplemented by wells and springs in the Lea 
valley, for at least another generation and a half, 
and then we are to go not to the Chilterns, or to 
Bala Lake, but to the basin of the Medway. Liver- 
pool and Manchester are still to have the advantage 
of London ; and Londoners are still to be compelled 
to drink water which, in the nature of things, must 
to a very great extent have been used by at least 
one set of human beings before. It may be healthy, 
but there is a certain sentiment against it which is 
proof against all the assurances of all the most 
eminent authorities. 


ALL this week the Continental manu-- 


ABROAD. facturers of war rumours have been 
busier than they have been for many 

months past. France, we are told, is to cede Russia 
a coaling station in the Mediterranean, probably at 
Bizerta in Tunis, the fortification of which has often 
been a subject of comment in the Italian Press and 
Chamber, and perhaps another at Obock, command- 
ing the entrance to the Red Sea. England is to 
protest against the cession, and to make it a casus 
belli. The visit of the English Mediterranean fleet 
to Taranto is not only to be taken as a counter- 
demonstration to the fraternisations of Toulon, but 
German and Austrian fleets are to cruise off the 
Italian coast meanwhile, and the proceedings are 
to be wound up by a display of the naval 
power of the consolidated Quadruple Alliance. 
With more reason Wednesday last was looked 
forward to with some apprehension in Italy, as the 
anniversary of the occupation of Rome by Italian 
troops in 1870; and fresh anti-French demonstrations 
were feared. Police precautions, however, were 
taken, and the day apparently passed off quietly. 
All that is certain is that great preparations are 
being made both in Toulon and in various towns 
throughout France which have invited detachments 
of the Russian crews, for the entertainment of their 
guests ; but that the first enthusiasm is passing, the 
press is more moderate in its expressions, and a 
proposal to rename various streets in Paris in 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Ma’ and refuse the odlan matches 


which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 








honour of the occasion—for instance, to convert the 
Boulevard des Italiens into the Boulevard de Cron- 
stadt—has not been favourably received. 





It is true that the visit long ago arranged by our 
fleet to Italy times rather awkwardly with the mani- 
festation at Toulon, and that some of the gobe- 
mouches both in Germany and France have been 
able to see in the fact something of a counter- 
demonstration. Prince Bismarck’s organ, however, 
is not so foolish. While attacking us for our “ self- 
ishness” (on what other principle at bottom, we 
should like to know, does any enlightened nation 
direct its foreign policy ?), is not only warns its 
readers that Eugland has no intention of joining the 
Triple Alliance, but goes to the pains of explaining 
the very good reasons England has for avoiding 
this complication. It is easy to see what the 
Triple Alliance could gain from England, but what 
England has to gain from the Triple Alliance is 
in the highest degree problematical ; for if we were 
engaged in an Asiatic war with Russia to-morrow, 
Germany, as the JIamburger Nachrichten reminds 
us, would “ask herself with perfect coolness ” 
whether she could not “do better business by 
leaving us in the lurch.” Being exceedingly alive 
to this probability, England will continue pur- 
sning her policy of “selfish” but most desirable 
independence. 


WHILE the coal strike in England is gradually 
collapsing, attempts are still being made to call out 
the miners of France and Belgium. In the latter 
country a ballot of miners—miscalled, of course, a 
Referendiam—has shown an almost unanimous 
vote in favour of a strike; but the abstentions 
are so numerous that the movement has had 
little practical result. In the Department of the Pas 
de Calais the miners are mostly out, and the move- 
ment has begun, though feebly, in the Nord. The fact 
is, the new Socialistic party in the Chamber sees its 
opportunity for testing its strength in the country, 
and is therefore exploiting the strikers. The 
Government also sees its opportunity for avoiding 
a repetition of the blunders committed by M. Loubet’s 
Cabinet last year in the affair at Carmaux, and is 
drafting troops into the districts affected, thereby, 
no doubt, winning much bourgeois goodwill. The 
strike will afford the first opportunity of testing 
the Arbitration Act passed last December. This Act 
institutes a tribunal of delegates of both parties 
under the presidency of the juge de paix—a tribunal 
the constitution of which may be proposed by either 
party, and is not compulsory; but much is hoped 
from the effect on public opinion of a refusal of either 
party to accept it. 





THE existence of the strike may have an im- 
portant bearing on a question now agitating part 
of the Paris press—When is the new Chamber to 
meet? Legally it cannot meet till after October 14th, 
when the powers of its predecessor legally expire ; 
and the supporters of the Ministry urge the necessity 
of providing a practical, businesslike Ministerial pro- 
gramme, which, as it is to be largely financial, must 
take a considerable time. And, of course, it will be 
simply advertising the Socialists if the Miristry 
exposes itself to daily interpellations on the question 
of the strike; while if M. Dupuy can point with 
modest assurance to the contrast between the Pas 
de Calais in 1893 and Carmaux in 1892, he will go 
far towards securing that majority which is all that 
is wanting for the stability of his Cabinet. 





THE German Emperor has given Europe a new 
surprise—this time a pleasant one. His friendly 


expression of sympathy for Prince Bismarck in his 
illness, and offer of hospitality to him in an Imperial 
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residence in view of the inclemency of the climate of 
riedrichsruhe for an invalid—to be followed, it is 
said, by an Imperial visit to Kissingen—has been 
warmly welcomed in Germany, and is precisely the 
sert of Kindly action which appeals most forcibly to 
the popular mind. Cynics, of course, are saying that 
the Emperor's real motive is to gain the aid of his 
former Chancellor in surmounting the difliculties 
(which look worse than ever) of finding the money 
for the military scheme, and are asking what 
Gount Caprivi bas to say in the matter. It seems 
clear, however, that the latter was fully informed 
of the project, and it is at least premature to suppose 
that his success in the first stages of the military 
reforms is to be rewarded by supersession before the 
next. The reconciliation is attributed to the in- 
fdiuence of Baron von Mittnacht, the Kings of Wiir- 
temberg and Saxony, and finally to the Emperor of 
Austria during the presence of Wilhelm Il. at the 
manceuvres. 

Tue Session of the Dutch Chamber which was 
formally opened on Tuesday by the Queen-Regent 
will be chiefly occupied with that measure of 
Parliamentary reform which has aroused so much 
alarm in the Liberal party. As it stands, the Bill 
extends the franchise to all male adults who are 
aeither illiterate nor recipients of charitable relief. 
ear of Socialism in the great cities and in the 
North, and of sacerdotal tyranny in the Catholic 
South, has led various Dissentient Liberal members 
t propose amendments raising the minimum 
age (it is curious how in Holland, as in Belgium, 
beth parties fear the younger workmen), and 
maintaining a nall property qualification or 
intreducing the Belgian plural vote. It is quite 
possible, however, that all these amendments may 
be rejected as well as the principle of the Bill, 
which is not likely to pass as it stands. Whatever 
happens, a dissolution in December is probable, pro- 
vided the Queen-Regent consents: and it is more 
likely if no conclusion is reached ‘than if one of the 
amendments is adopted. In any case the country 
is threatened with an acute popular agitation, 
chiefly conducted by Socialists. For this, as we 
noted last week, the conditions of labour in Holland 
afford excellent material. Should a conflict arise 
also between the Queen and the present Ministry, it 
is not impossible—as we have before noted—that the 
future of the Monarchy may be endangered. 


Tue long-expected Ministerial crisis in Italy 
draws nearer; it has not come yet. The Minister 
of Justice, indeed, has resigned—it is alleged, because 
ine disapproves of the conduct of his colleagues in 
connection with the impending revelations in the 
“Panamino” banking scandals, which they have 
long done their best to minimise. Signor Crispi, 
meanwhile, is reported to be making a kind of 
triumphal progress through Sicily, and to be secure 
of an enthusiastic welcome at Naples—where the 
cab strike and the riots have left the populace in 
a mood for demonstrations, especially against the 
Government. Meanwhile the financial situation is 
apparently getting worse, and it is rumoured that 

following the example of Argentina — Customs 
duties in Italy will shortly be made payable in gold. 


4x another column a Czech correspondent deals 
from the point of view of his nationality with 
the present situation in Bohemia. We need only 
here note that the anti-dynastic and anti-German 
manifestations are very widespread, and that it is 
ramoured the action of the Government in suppress- 
ing the right of -free association and the freedom 
ot the press has provoked the resignation of the 
Minister of Justice. In Hungary, too, there is fresh 
and serious trouble brewing with the Roumanians. 
A circumstantial account has been published as to 
two attempts (ascribed to the instigation of a Rou- 





manian priest) to derail the Emperor's train while 
he was on his way to the manceuvres. Something 
serious seems to have occurred, though the full story 
is unconfirmed. Evidently the Governments of the 
Dual Monarchy have ample cause for anxiety. The 
Old Czechs, indeed, are stated in the telegrams to 
repudiate the Young Czechs, and have tq a consider- 
able following, in Moravia especially. But the 
history of revolutions and “national’’ movements 
indicates that “‘ Moderates” have little chance. 


We have been so accustomed to look to the 
Balkan States for the occasion of the cataclysm 
which most of us expect to see sooner or later in 
Europe, that it is satisfactory to find the severe 
strain in the relations between the Western Powers 
partly compensated just now by perfect tran- 
quillity in the East of the Continent. In Bulgaria 
the municipal elections have resulted in an emphatic 
expression of confidence in the existing +égime, 
almost as emphatic as in the Parliamentary elec- 
tions some months ago. In Servia the young 
King, in his progress through the country, has 
everywhere been received with enthusiasm; and 
by a happy inspiration — whether the thought 
was his own or that of a more experienced person 
—he has taken occasion to pay formal honour to 
the tomb of Karageorge, the liberator of Servia, 
whose descendants are the hereditary foes of his 
own family. Their present representative—Prince 
Peter Karageorgevitch, an exile watching his oppor- 
tunity from Montenegro—has, nevertheless, expressed 
his gratitude for and appreciation of the act. It is 
alleged that the King intends to go further, and 
meditates the recall of the Pretender from exile, 
provided he will renounce his claims to the suc- 
cession. That, however, would hardly be prudent 
in view of the dangers set forth in our columns by a 
Servian correspondent at the time of the Royal coup 
d'état last April, which may arise if the King is 
unable to satisfy the Radical demands; or, we may 
add, if the impending prosecution of the late 
Liberal Ministry produces a fresh crop of political 
hatreds. 


Tue Brazilian Revolution, of which the success is 
hourly expected, seems to have been occasioned by a 
constitutional difficulty, in which the ex-President 
Peixoto was technically in the right. The Chamber, 
which had hitherto been devoted to him, had passed 
a law virtually altering the text of the Constitution 
by making absolute the ineligibility of the Vice- 
President to be elected to the Presidency, if he has 
served as President through the death or removal of 
the elected holder of that office—an ineligibility now 
limited to the next four years’ term of office—and 
disqualifying him for the Vice-Presidency in future 
as well. Clearly this was a blow at President Peixoto; 
and because he vetoed it—constitutionally enough, 
but in his own interest—Admiral de Mello, one of his 
warmest supporters when Fonseca was overthrown, 
revolted, and took the Navy with him. For the last 
few days the revolution has been a repetition of the 
usual horrors of a South American Civil War. Will 
the triumph of the insurgents bring back the 
Monarchy? There are rumours that Admiral de 
Mello desires this, but it is hardly probable. The 
result is more likely to disintegrate the United 
States of Brazil. And in the ordinary course of 
things a General Election is due next month. 





In Argentina there is apparently general dis- 
integration, and the troops sent to quell the 
“revolt” in Tucuman have fraternised with the 
insurgents and expelled the Governor. Moreover, 
active steps are being taken to prevent an overthrow 
of the Federal Government by arresting Radical 
leaders and mobilising the National Guard. Hopeful 
assurances have been again given as to the settlement 
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with the bondholders, and the Stock Exchange has 
not, so far, been greatly disturbed. 


From the first the Economic Journal 
LITERATURE, has appealed to a wider public than 
SCIENCE, etc. that of professed economists. The 
current number exhibits this tend- 
ency in two articles of special interest. One, 
modestly called by its author, Miss Foley, an 
“economic digest” of the relations between fashion 
and economic problems, makes out a creditable 
defence for the caprices of her sex on the ground 
that the variations in demand they produce, create 
versatility in producers, and tend to prevent either 
overstocking the market or reliance ou one industry 
as the sole means of support. This is the outcome of 
an article displaying much miscellaneous learning and 
citing the most varied collection of authorities we 
ever remember to have seen—from Chaucer to 
Herbert Spencer, and Roscher to the German Consul 
at Port Elizabeth. Mr. W. E. Bear's article on the 
problems before the Agricultural Commission makes 
a strong point of the effect, in depressing prices, of 
the system of gambling in “ futures” and “ options,” 
which is established in the United States and their 
outpost Liverpool, and is finding its way into London. 
The amount of real grainin the market is multiplied 
-for gambling purposes—under this system, about 
ninety-fold by purely imaginary grain. The effect on 
prices of this fictitious glut is obvious, and it is 
aggravated by the fact that the professional specu- 
lators—the “ bookmakers ” of the Produce Exchanges 
—are, as a rule, “ bears.” 


TAKING advantage of the lull in politics, the 
Institute of Journalists is holding its annual meeting 
in London this week. The Institute is a useful body 
which can do much to elevate the character and 
status of journalism asa calling. It can never hope 
to convert it into a close profession; nor will the 
wise men among its members desire to make the 
attempt. But it can do much to secure for journal- 
ists in remote districts the kind of recognition which 
they are sure of obtaining in great cities, and it can 
provide for an organised resistance to any changes 
in the law which would affect journalists injuriously. 
It is clearly a body which deserves the sympathy 
and support not only of the Press as a whole, but of 
the general public. Many distinguished journalists 
and writers are taking part in this week's proceed- 
ings, the most notable being M. Zola. 


M. ZoLA, by the way, has recently been delivering 
himself in a French contemporary on the subject of 
universal suffrage and politics generally, of both of 
which things, somewhat to our surprise—for we 
understood him from some of his utterances to be 
very proletarian, and from others to cherish the 
intention of going into politics himself—he takes a 
violently pessimistic view. On Universal Suffrage 
he says he sides with Taine, Littré, and Renan, who 
‘recoil from the idea of placing the Government in 
the hands of the entire nation,” “an empiricism 
which makes straight for the charlatanism of medio- 
crities.” As for politics, “I hate it,” he says, 
“for the empty sound with which it deafens 
us, and for the puny men whom it imposes on 
us,” 





Sir ALEXANDER GALT, the son of: the 
prolific Scottish novelist who may be 
chiefly known to future generations 
as practically the inventor of the word “ utilitarian,” 
had been a very prominent figure in the political life 
of Canada in the fifties and sixties, and had done 
good service as a Finance Minister. In later years he 
had held various high posts of a more or less diplo- 
matic nature in the service of the Dominion, and 
had represented it at the Fisheries Exhibition. Mr. 


OBITUARY. 





H. S. Tremenheere had held high posts in the Civil 
Service, had served on many Rvoyal Commissions, 
and had written works of some, value on various 
subjects of political science. Count C.de Bylandt 
had long beeu prominent in London society and 
the diplomatic world as Minister of the Netherlands 
in London. Mr. C. W. Heaton was a well-known 
and successful teacher of Chemistry at Charing Cross 
Hospital and elsewhere. Dr. Charles Clay was a 
distinguished medical practitioner of Manchester and 
an eminent gyn:ecologist. Miss Henrietta Montalba 
was the younger sister of the better known artist, 
Miss Clara Montalba. M. Benoit Malon: had helped 
to found the International, and. had suffered as a 
Labour agitator under the Empireiand a member of 
the Paris Commune. An earnest, self-taught Socialist, 
he had written much on the theory and history of 
his creed. 
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THE LESSON OF THE SESSION. 





OOKING back upon the Session which was sus- 

pended yesterday, the first thing that will striké 
most persons is the remarkable way in which the’ 
predictions of the “knowing” ones have been falsified. 
Twelve months ago those of us who ventured to’ 
predict that Mr. Gladstone would still be in office 
in September, 1895, and that the House of Commons 
elected in July, 1892, would still be sitting, were’ 
scoffed at for our foolish credulity. Every man who 
imagined that he knew anything of the inner side, 
of politics was prepared with a score of excellent’ 
reasons for rejecting this sanguine belief. Ministerst 
would never be able to agree to a Home Rule Bill 
among themselves; if they did surmount this first’ 
fence, they would certainly never get the Scotch and 
English members to agree together with regard to’ 
any scheme that was likely to ‘be accepted by the: 
representatives of ireland ; and if—by some miracle. 
—this difficulty were got over, there was the’ 
certainty that the Irish members, who were already, 
split into Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites, would 
quarrel still further amongst themselves, and’ 
eventually quarrel with the Government. “ What 
can you expect with a majority of barely forty?” 
was the cry of these wise ones. “ How can the Irish-’ 
men remain at Westminster to support your measures, 
even if they are inclined to be loyal—which nobody be- 
lieves ? The whole thing is preposterous. Your Home ° 
Rule Bill, if it is ever produced, cannot be carried,' 
and the (;overnment will go to pieces in Committee.” 
We all heard it—this loud-tongued prophecy of ill. 
Nor was it only by our opponents that it was uttered. 
There were not a few staunch Radicals who shook 
their heads gloomily, and smiled incredulously when * 
the notion of the Ministry’s living through the 
Session was put forward by some hopeful but inex- * 
perienced politician. It needed a stout heart twelve ‘ 
months ago to face this torrent of gloomy prophecy. - 
Those of us who did face it, and who penaiaventlg 
refused to accept the current doctrine as to the 
duration of life of the Government, have our ' 
exceeding great reward now. We have seen the 
croakers absolutely put to silence. We have seen 
Ministers accomplish what was declared to be * 
impossible, and at this moment we have the satis- — 
faction of knowing that, so far as popular opinion is 
concerned, the Government’s “‘ expectation of life” 
is positively better to-day than it was twelve months” 
ago. 

It is not, however, for the purpose’ of exulting®' 
over those from whom we differed’ last year that we ’ 
desire to call attention to this remarkable feature of 
the Session. Let us admit at once that they were’ 
not without reasonable justification for their un- 
favourable estimate of our prospects. ‘ They would,’ 
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of course, have made a more accurate diagnosis of 
the position if they had borne in mind the very 
exceptional circumstances of the case; if they had 
remembered, for example, that our majority, though 
not a large one, represented the ultimate result after 
the Liberal party had undergone a prolonged and 
severe course of winnowing, during which it parted 
with almost all its doubtful elements. But failing 
their observation of this fact, they certainly seemed 
to be justified when they dwelt upon the hopelessness 
of the expectation that the Britisb-Irish alliance 
would be maintained throughout the Session, and 
would exist in unimpaired strength even after the 
Home Rule Bill had been carried through all its 
stages in the House of Commons. How comes it 
that they have been so signally disappointed in their 
expectations? Their chief hopes, as we know, were 
built upon what they regarded as the certainty of 
Irish disloyalty. But they placed some reliance also 
upon the mixed character of the British majority, 
and especially upon the fact that it contained so 
uncertain an element as that of the Labour party. 
Well, there have been defections among the British 
ynembers, but, strange to say, they have had nothing 
to do with the Labour party. Only one man has 
ratted in an open and barefaced manner, and this is 
one of the most obscure of the Metropolitan members, 
a person of absolutely no political importance, whose 
motives nobody pretends to understand. When the 
one man whom the magnetic forces of Liberal 
Unionism have succeeded in attracting from our side 
to theirs is this Mr. T. H. Bolton, we can afford to 
smile at last year’s prophecies of wholesale desertion. 
But there have been, as we were told there would 
be, a certain number of what are vulgarly described 
as “cranks ’’—men who are prepared, that is to say, 
to sacrifice the greater to the less, and to imperil 
the existence of a Ministry in whose general policy 
they heartily concur for the sake of some fad of 
their own, But here again the cranks can hardly 
be said to have been drawn from the ranks of the 
Labour party. Mr. Saunders, we believe, sympathises 
with that party ; but he cannot be identified with it. 
Mr. Rathbone is an eminently respectable Liberal of 
an old-fashioned type, and Mr. Wallace is a remark- 
ably clever Scotchman with a keen sense of the 
value of self-advertisement. Not one of these 
gentlemen, nor all of them combined, has been able 
to do any serious injury to the Ministry ; and so the 
great army of cranks, to whose good offices our 
opponents trusted so implicitly, have fallen short in 
the duty they were expected to discharge. 

’ It was, however, to Irish disaffection that the 
prophets of evil chiefly trusted, and it is here that 
they have met with their most bitter disappoint- 
ment. English and Scotch Liberals would be 
grievously wanting in gratitude if they failed to 
bear testimony to the extraordinary loyalty and 
fidelity with which the Irish members of both 
sections of the Nationalist party have stood by 
them during the past session. r. Redmond, it 
is true, has at times grumbled and put on an 
appearance of disaffection, but he has never done 
any act which could affect the Government or 
the cause of Home Rule unfavourably. As for 
the other and greater branch of the Nationalist 
party, it has shown a devotion to the common 
cause’ which has certainly not been surpassed and 
has probably hardly been equalled by any other 
section of the majority. We spoke last week of 
the way in which the Irish Estimates were got 
through. On Friday night even Mr. Balfour was 
constrained to congratulate Mr. Morley upon an 
unprecedented success, The Irish Nationalists, to 
whom in old days the Estimates afforded an 
opportunity of ventilating their grievances and 








assailing the Government, of which they never 
failed to avail themselves to the fullest possible 
extent, were this year almost silent whilst the 
Irish votes were under discussion. Do our oppo- 
nents realise the full significance of this changed 
attitude on the part of the Nationalist members ? 
Do they understand all that is involved in the 
continued loyalty and good faith with which these 
men have maintained their alliance with us, often 
under circumstances that must have been very trying 
to their patience? Lord Salisbury and his Tory sup- 
porters scoff at the notion that the Irish members 
will ever cease to vex us with obstruction, even 
when Home Rule has become an accomplished 
fact. The answer to these sneers is the line taken 
by the Nationalists in the debates in Committee of 
Supply last week. What would not any Irish 
Secretary, whether Liberal or Conservative, have 
given in the old days for so smooth and expeditious 
a passage through those troubled waters? Wise 
men will see in the proceedings in the House of 
Commons on Thursday and Friday last week, a 
blessed omen of what may be looked for when we 
have lifted the everlasting “Irish question” from 
our shoulders and handed it over to be dealt with by 
Irishmen themselves. Our opponents again insist 
most strenuously that no matter what terms we 
make with Ireland, we can never ccnciliate ber, and 
will never be able to count upon her loyalty or 
fidelity to the British connection. Our reply to 
this wicked aspersion upon the character of the 
Irish nation, is to point to the way in which the 
Irish members have carried out their part in the 
alliance with the Liberals of Great Britain. Greater 
fidelity, a higher sense of honour, a more eager 
willingness to make personal sacrifices for the sake 
of the common cause, could not have been shown by 
any men. Here, too, is an object-lesson as to what 
may be expected from Home Rule. Those who have 
shown such loyalty and discipline in the prolonged 
and trying struggles of the present Session, will not 
be found wanting in similar virtues when they 
represent a nation which has acquired, within well- 
defined limits, the right of managing its own affairs. 
We have to thank the Irish members, in the first 
place, for the steady and invaluable help they have 
given to the Government, but we do not know that 
we ought not to thank them still more heartily for 
having so splendidly falsified the evil prophecies of 
those who pretend to believe that loyalty and grati- 
tude are virtues unknown to the Irish race. 








THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND SUPPLY. 





HERE are many things about the House of 
Commons which strike the intelligent foreigner 

as absurd. The length of its debates, the tedious- 
ness of the procedure, the want of discrimination in 
the allotment of time, are not paralleled in any 
other legislature in the world. If the intelligent 
foreigner scoffed at them we should not be disposed 
to quarrel with him. But if he went on to scoff at 
the ancient institution known as Committee of 
Supply we should be inclined to draw the line. It 
is true our foreign friend would have a good 
prima facie case. The voting of money is the 
primary purpose of the House of Commons. The 
king’s need of money made it. The Government's 
need of money gives it its power. Some sixty 
millions sterling are voted every year in the different 
departments of expenditure. The objects of the 
votes are incomparably more numerous and various 
than the subjects of legislation. Yet the House 
gives only some forty days in the Session to Supply, 
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and those its off days when most members are out of 
town. The vastly greater part of the money is voted 
by millions in September when the Whips can 
barely keep a House together. If by any chance 
Supply is taken when there is a full House, the 
House is too full to permit of businesslike discus- 
sion. Six hundred and seventy men cannot under 
any circumstances transact detailed business, and 
least of all when the chamber in which they sit is 
only big enough to comfortably hold 400. How 
much better would it be, says the foreign observer, if 
a Budget Committee were appointed of the men best 
qualified to deal with financial questions. The com- 
mittee might fairly represent all sections of the 
House, and would thoroughly thrash out the 
Estimates at an earlier period of the Session. 

We are very far from saying that there is nothing 
in this argument. The control of the House of 
Commons over finance is spasmodic and irregular. 
Supply is dull, and most members go away when it 
begins. It is even possible that the discussions in 
Supply were more thorough twenty years ago, before 
obstruction had begun, and when economy was not 
unpopular, than they are to-day. Yet, taking it 
altogether, the House of Commons probably main- 
tains a more satisfactory control over the national 
expenditure than any other governing assembly in 
the world. If it takes more time over the earlier 
than the later votes, it does so because the vast 
majority of important questions arise on the earlier 
votes. Class I. of the Civil Service Estimates, for 
instance, contains the votes for Public Works and 
Buildings, which might most easily Jend themselves to 
jobbery if they were neglected. Class II. contains 
votes for the various civil departments, such as the 
Treasury, the Home Office, the Foreign Office, the 
Colonial Office, the Board of Trade, the Local 
Government Board, and the Scotch and Irish Offices. 
Almost every question of civil administration can be 
raised on one or other of these votes. Law and 
Justice come in Class III, Education in Class IV., 
while most of the later votes are of a minor and 
miscellaneous kind which need less discussion. It 
may be that an occasional shifting of this stereotyped 
order—an occasional game of general post—would be 
advisable. The administration of the Royal palaces 
is too often discussed because it comes first, while 
the votes for the Post Office and Revenue Depart- 
ments are not enough discussed, because they come 
last. But on the whole the division is a sound one, 
which leads to the debating of all the most important 
questions. Again, when it is said that a great many 
votes go undiscussed, it must be remembered that 
many items in the votes are the same year after 
year. Itis usually perfectly right that such votes 
should go undiscussed. If they were dis- 
cussed it would probably lead to their in- 
crease rather than their reduction, for more 
speeches are made not merely in this but in every 
assembly in the world calling for an increase than 
are made calling for a reduction of the national 
expenditure. if, as members of the Budget Com- 
mittee can (to the horror of M. Waddington) 
actually do in France, members could move that 
votes be increased as well as diminished, Sir 
William Harcourt would have even less hope of 
a surplus than he has now. And, indeed, we go so 
far as to donbt whether the mere creation of a 
Budget Committee, even without the right of private 
financial initiative, would not increase expenditure. 
The Committee would lend itself more easily to log- 
rolling between members interested in various local 
schemes; whereas in the whole House, even when it 
is thinned and jaded at the end of Session, there 
is a healthy dislike of other people’s jobs. 

Another important difference between Committee 





of the whole House and a Standing Committee is 
the fact that newspapers report the one, but do 
not, and never will, fully report the other. We are 
surprised that so keen a journalist as Mr. Stead, 
who advocates an indefinite extension of the com- 
mittee system in this month’s Review of Reviews, 
should have overlooked this important distinction. 
The report of speeches in Supply are too short to 
encourage personal vanity, but they are long enough 
to give due publicity to the administrative mistakes 
which are occasionally discovered and exposed. 
Ministers are kept up to their work, and are forced 
to keep their officials up to their work, by the fear 
of exposure. Some Ministers would not mind and 
some officials would not mind being exposed in Grand 
Committee, just as some people would not mind being 
divorced in camerd. All this tends to make Com- 
mittee of Supply, however defective, on the whole 
better than any conceivable substitute. 

If, with the growing extent of the Empire, any 
reform is necessary, it would be rather in the direc- 
tion so successfully followed by the Public 
Accounts Committee. The general public are 
hardly aware that twenty unofficial members of 
Parliament meet every week during the Session to 
examine the Appropriation Accounts in connection 
with the estimates, and to see that every penny which 
has been voted has been spent on the purpose for which 
it was voted. They are an unpaid audit committee, 
receiving the report of the Auditor-General and his 
subordinates, supervising the accounts with the 
help of that report, and reporting their conclusions 
to the House. The laborious work which they do 
is better recognised at Westminster than in the 
country. It has been notably and eminently success- 
ful. Other such committees might possibly do a 
useful work. The votes of Municipal Corporations 
are reported on—tirstly, by the Committee supervisin 
the works required ; and, secondly, by the Genera 
Purposes or Finance Committee. To some extent 
the Minister in charge of the department takes the 
place of the first Committee, and the Cabinet as a 
whole takes the place of the Finance Committee. 
But we believe that occasionaily a farther report by a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, made 
after hearing the explanations of the permanent 
officials, would be useful. Such a Select Committee, 
if it was only occasional, would not weaken the 
responsibility of Ministers, though in America, where 
such departmental committees are part of the 
permanent machinery of Congress, they have led to 
some interference with the functions of the executive. 
But the experiment would be successful only if it was 
modest and tentative. No change in the procedure 
of the House of Commons is likely to do good which 
weakens the scope and authority of Committee of 
Supply. And in the present transitional stage of our 
Parliamentary development, while Jarge powers of 
legislation and a corresponding share of financial 
control are being devolved on local legislatures, it is 
probably better to let well alone. If Home Rule for 
Ireland is carried and the consequences which seem 
inevitable follow in Great Britain, the House of 
Commons as a whole will be able to perform, with 
all its old efticiency, the most ancient ahd important 
of its functions. 








THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE 
COUNTRY. 





HE Tory papers, we perceive, are making merry 
T over what they regard as the abortive demon- 
strations of the Liberal’ Associations against the 
House of Lords. We need not stop to inquire 
whether the merriment which these demonstrations 
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excite among our opponents is real or feigned: in 


either case it is not very wise. There is no kind of 
sense, for example, in talking of the National Liberal 
Federation as a Tooley Street caucus. The Federation 
and its associated bodies do not pretend to be any- 
thing but what they are. ‘They do not, for example, 
claim, as their: critics constantly do, to speak in the 
name, not of a.section, but of the whole body of the 


.English public. They never pretend, as these Tory 
writers are so fond of doing, that they have a 


monop ly of the wisdom, the loyalty, and the 
patriotixm of the nation. But they speak on 
behalf of a. very powerful and substantial or- 
ganisation—the' great organisation of Liberal asso- 
ciations throughout the country—and, however 
displeasing the fact may be to the superior gentlemen 
who write leading articles in the morniog and evening 
newspapers of London, they wield an amount of 
political power which is at least equal to that of 
their opponents: and critics. Some of these critics 
find comfort under the protests of the Liberal Asso- 
ciation against, the action of the Peers from a wholly 
mistaken recollection of the events of 1884. Accord- 
inz to them, the National Liberal Federation and the 
Liberals throughout the country did their utmost to 
Aiscredit the House of Lords after its refusal to pass 
the County Franchise Bill. The business was, we 
are told, managed “regardiess of expense and with 
very considerable artistic skill.” Great demonstra- 
‘tions took place in all the leading cities of England 
to protest against the action of the Peers. Yet in 1885, 
when the General Election took place, the party of the 
Peers—that is tosay,theTory party—was triumphant. 
These gentlemen have forgotten two very important 
facts, and we venture tu say that if they had 
remembered either they would certainly not have 
made the grave mistake of deriving comfort for 
themselves in their present position from the events 
to which they have referred. They have forgotten, 
in the first place, that the demonstrations against 
the Peers on the question of the County Franchise 
Bill were completely successful. The Peers were 
told that they must yield, and they did yield, with 
however bad a grace. The manifestations of public 


Opinion were not lost upon them, and they‘ 


made haste to accept the Bill which they had 
rejected a few months previously. As to the 
majority of the Tory party in 1885, we confess that 
we are surprised that any opponent of Home Rule 
should have the hardihoud to allude to it. That 
majority, as all the world knows, was gained by 
the compact between Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Parnell. It was the Irish party which then threw 
its weight into the scale on behalf of Toryism and 
ge ‘ured the Tory victory, such as it was. 

It will be seen, then, that our opponents can 
hardly fortify themselves in their professed indif- 
ference to the present manifestations against the 
House of Lords by a reference to the events which 
attended the last protest of the same character. Nor 
are they likely to gain much comfort from the asser- 
tion which they make so freely that many of Mr. 
Gladstone's supporters actually wished the House of 
Lords to throw out the Home Rule Bill, and were 
immeasurably relieved when it did so. This, if you 
pease, is a true exemplification. of the spirit of 
Tooley Street. The men who make this monstrous 
and wholly false assertion profess to know more of 
the mind of the Liberal party than Liberals them- 
selves do. When they find themselves compelled to 
lean upon sorottena reed as this their case must be well- 
nigh desperate. Someof them derive much satisfaction 
from the fact that one of the speakers at last Monday’s 
meeting at the National Liberal Club stated that 
the time for the dissolution had not yet arrived. 
They regard this as a confession that the Govern- 








ment and the Liberal party are afraid of an appeal 
to the country. Here, again, the cloven hoof of 
Tooley Street peeps out. Our opponents know what 
we feel and what we fear so much better than our- 
selves that it really seems almost hopeless to 
attempt to enlighten them. But perhaps even their 
limited intelligence may enable them to grasp the 
fact that, in the opinion of Liberals, if Mr. Glad- 
stone were to dissolve now, merely because the Peers 
have acted according to their wont, and have for the 
moment obstructed the passing of a great measure, 
he would be admitting what all Liberals emphat- 
ically deny, the right of the House of |ords to compel 
a dissolution at its own wish. It is because we 
deny the existence of this right that we refuse 
to sanction the notion that the present is a fitting 
moment for an appeal to the country. Nor is this 
the only reason why Ministers do not now con- 
template such a measure as a dissolution. They 
have other work to which they are deeply pledged, 
aud they have other things to think of than the 
desires of their opponents. The supporters of the 
Government would rise in revolt if any scheme so 
preposterous as a dissolution were to be seriously 
contemplated before those Scotch and English Bills 
—the principle of which was affirmed at the last 
General Election—had been submitted to Parlia- 
ment. On this point Ministers and their followers 
are of one mind; and, despite the hollow jeers of 
writers in the Tory press, they will take their own 
course and choose their own time for the appeal to 
the ultimate tribunal. 

Last week we ventured to foreshadow the true 
policy of the Government. That policy is to carry 
through the House of Commons next sessivn as large 
a number of Radical measures as can be compressed 
within the legislative year, and to send those 
measures up to the House of Lords for that House 
to tuke them or to leave them as it thinks fit. 
Whatever the Peers may do, they will, as we pointed 
out last week, be placed in a still worse position 
than that which they now occupy; and to speak 
quite frankly, it is one of the great objects of 
Liberals at this moment to set the Peers in their true 
light before the country, and to make their ridiculous 
privileges appear as obnoxious as possible to the great 
body of the electorate. The agitation against the 
Hereditary Chamber has but begun. Its rejection of 
the Home Rule Bill was an event foreseen from the 
beginning, and no Liberal regards it as a matter of 
serious importance, except so far as it brings into 
relief the monstrous character of this branch of the 
Legislature. How far the agitation will go, and 
what form it may take before the General Election 
comes round, no one can at present predict. But we 
can at least assure our opponents that when next an 
appeal is made to the country, the question which 
will come uppermost will be that of the House of 
Lords, and we do not believe that even they, when 
they fully realise this fact, will feel altogether 
comfortable as to the result of the struggle. 





THE MASHONALAND CRISIS. 





TY°HE Parliamentary Papers relating to affairs in 

South and East Africa, which we discussed last 
week, have since been supplemented by an important 
Blue- Book concerning the British South Africa 
Company, and by two usefal discussions this week in 
Committee of Supply. Dr. Jameson from Mashona- 
land is supplementing our information in his own 
way by a series of despatches announcing that 
Lobengula, like a Great Black Czar, is mobilising 
his armies on the frontier, and that the native chiefs 
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are getting each day more “ terror-stricken.”” With- 
out underrating the gravity of the situation, we 
must take leave to remain uninfluenced by any- 
thing coming from Dr. Jameson, so long as it 
stands alone. Sir Henry Loch has already warned 
the Imperial Government against his exaggera- 
tions, and has informed the gentleman himself, 
in a rather neat style, that the High Commis- 
sioner is not to be taken in by his got-up 
scares. The situation is ticklish enough, as the 
Chartered Company have managed to make it, but 
it amounts to this: that if the British South Africa 
Company want war, war there will be; and if they 
do not want war, war there need not be. Since Mr. 
Rhodes, we presume, has by this time been clearly 
given to understand that the consequence of a war 
involving Imperial assistance must be the withdrawal 
of the charter of the British South Africa Company 
—an alternative, by the way, which might have been 
stated with more emphasis than it was in Tuesday’s 
debate—we are in good hopes still of seeing the 
sagacious Lo-Ben calling off his impis and accepting 
his monthly allowance once more, and Captain Lendy 
stabling his Nordenfelt-Maxim and his seven-pounder, 
at least for the winter. 

Meanwhile, the Blue Book and the debate—but 
especially the Blue Book—throw a bright white 
light upon the maaner in which this trouble has 
come about—upon the manner, indeed, in which 
these troubles do come about, and are bound, we 
fear, to continue coming about, until the end of the 
struggle for existence between white men and black. 
We do not take either a short, or a narrow, or a 
bigoted view of this matter. In discussing it before, 
we expressed the conviction that the inevitable 
ultimate doom of the Matabele was to go down 
before the white man. Their country is one of the 
richest in South Africa—as fatal a gift to the savage 
as beauty to an unprotected maiden—and whether 
they perish like the Redmen, slowly and miserably, 
in some malarial “ reservation’ in the interior on an 
allowance of Government blankets and rum, or die 
out quickly like the Maoris, or become the white 
man’s servants like the Mashonas, their fate in thelong 
run is to be crushed beneath the wheel of civilisation. 
We recognise (sadly), moreover, that too often in 


considering the expansion of the civilised races and 


the methods by which it is carried out, it is as well to 
take Sir Peter Teazle’s advice and “leave honour 
out of the question.”” Whether it be with ourselves 
in South Africa or, say, with the French in Indo- 
China, a considerable breaking of moral eggs seems 
requisite to the making of these colonial omelettes. 
This much it is necessary to recognise in the spirit 
of philosophic veracity. At the same time, it would 
be a bad day for Christian England if her people 
came to look on at this sort of thing with cynical 
acquiescence, as at some cosmic process, and 
if no shock of indignation were excited by such 
offences against humanity and justice as are re- 
corded in this South African Blue Book. Loben- 
gula’s Matabele may be savage and fierce, and at 
this moment may be frenzied with a thirst for the 
blood of white people; but no one who r2ads the 
Blue Book can tave any doubt that those who 
are culpably responsible for working them up into 
this mood are the agents of the British South Africa 
Company. Some of the people of a Matabele chief, 
N’gomo, were suspected of stealing certain goods from 
the farm of a Mr. Bennett. The Chartered Company 
called on N’gomo to surrender himself and come in 
to Fort Salisbury for trial. It is not at all certain 
that N’gomo received their summons. At any rate, 
as he did not surrender, the Company sent Captain 
Lendy to “punish” him, who set forth for N’gomo’s 
kraal with a detachment of police, a seven-pounder, 





and a Nordenfelt-Maxim gun. “Some Volunteers,” 
we are told, “although not called upon to do so, 
joined the expedition.””’ They went just to see the 
fun. And fun they saw, for Captain Lendy 
with his detachment, his seven-pounder, and 
his Nordenfelt-Maxim, in cold blood killed poor 
N’gomo, his son, and no less than twenty-one of his 
people. Dr. Jameson described this deed as a “ use- 
ful example,”’ and reported that the natives in the 
vicinity were “thoroughly satisfied ’(!) Sir Henry 
Loch viewed the matter in a different light; he 
condemned it. Lord Knutsford did not think hie 
condemnation strong enough. ‘Proceedings of 
this character,’ wrote the Tory Colonial Secretary, 
“are likely to do incalculable damage to the British 
south Africa Company in public estimation ia this 
country.” Which is an excellent remark; but 
Captain Lendy is still commander of the forees 
in Mashonaland and Mr. Jameson is his 
administrator. The recent collision, that of July 
last, does not wear a much better complexion. 
Lobengula sent an impi, he says, ,to punish. 
the Amaswini for cutting the Company’s telegraph. 
wires and stealing some of his own cattle. The 
company had complained to Lobengula of this tribe, 
and had refused to punish them themselves. While 
the impi was carrying out this little job, it impinged. 
on the Mashonaland line, whereupon some of Captain. 
Lendy’s men firel on the warriors, killing thirty of 
them. This was followed up by a claim on Loben- 
gula for compensation—a claim which has sinee 
been withdrawn. Some of Captain Lendy’s men 
likewise indulged in a seizure of Lobengula’s cattle. 
On second thoughts these cattle were returned, but 
Lobengula has refused to take them, and has sent 
back at the same time his allowance, which he now 
stigmatises as “blood money.”” So stands the casws 
belli at the present writing. “ You, Mr. Moflat,” 
says Lobengula in his letter, “ you know very welt 
that the white men have done this thing on pur- 
pose.” It is hard to resist the suspicion that he 
may be right. 

It is surely a strange state of things when irre- 
sponsible filibusterers not only can carry on sueh 
proceedings under the folds. of the British flag, but 
can, by means of them, involve the Imperial Govern- 
ment in what Mr. Sydney Buxton well describes as 
“@ serious and dangerous war,’ and compel the 
British taxpayer to pay for the whole performance. 
There ought not to be any illusion on this point; alt 
this the British South Africa Company can do. 
Lord Knutsford and Lord Ripon have both warned 
Mr. Rhodes that he cannot count upon the Imperia)d 
Government for military aid, but the trath is that 
if the British South Africa Company and Lobengula 
are once engaged in a war in earnest, it will be 
impossible for the Imperial Government to keep out 
of it. Bechuanaland, an Imperial protectorate, will be 
threatened, to begin with, and unless the Company’s 
1,000 men can crush Lobengula’s 20,000 by a sudden 
coup de main—which nobody expects—all it can do 
is defend its forts until the Imperial troops come 
up to save the British lives it has endangered. This 
the British South Africa Company know when they 
say they “want nothing and ask for nothing.” 
They look forward to the Imperial Government 
fighting their big battle for them and opening 
up the splendid country of the exterminated 
Matabele to their future operations. It is they 
who want the war, and not Lobengula—who, as 
Sir Henry Loch points out, “dreads attack,” 
but is forced (by the situation that has been created) 
to “talk big ”’ before his people—and no mere threat 
of withholding {mperial imilitary aid w.ll check them 
in their policy. Nor do we believe in hampering the 
freedom of the Company by requiring them to take 
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no action without the consent of Downing Street. 
That is @ precaution which cuts two ways, 
and which may enable the Company to plead, 
by-and-by, that all would have gone well if 
the Government had left them alone. It is wiser to 
leave them their initiative and their responsibility. 
The only effective check, and the only fair and 
logical one, is that which has already been applied by 
Lord Ripon when he warns them that any line of 
action tending to implicate the Imperial Government 
in the quarrels with Lobengula will be “fatal 
to their interests as a company.” The mean- 
ing of these words is what we pointed out 
three weeks ago—namely, that the failure of 
the Company to p rform its contracts, the 
failure implied in its necessitating Imperial 
military aid, must be followed by the withdrawal of 
its charter. We repeat, the appearance of Tommy 
Atkins in Mashonaland must be the signal for the 
disappearance of the British South Africa Company. 
The Imperial Government and the British taxpayer 
cannot pull chestnuts out of the fire for a body of 
‘private capitalists. If we are forced to spend lives 
and treasure in Mashonaland, it must be done as an 
Imperial concern pure and simple. 


THE AFGHAN MISSION. 





T is som2what unfortuna'e that at a moment when 

a mission from the Indian Government is at last 
‘on its way to Afghanistan, Sir Henry Norman 
‘should find himself unable, on second thoughts, to 
accept the splendid but arduous post which has been 
offered him. Everybody will appreciate his m >tives. 
An official of sixty-seven, doubtful of his health an 4 
power of work, might well shrink from the enormous 
responsibilities attaching to this the greatest 
“Viceroyaity in the Empire; and one can but admire 
the conscientiousness and moral courage which have 
dictated his refusal. The presence of Sir Henry 
Norman, whose views on frontier questions are 
known to be sound, at the head of the Jovern- 
ment of India would have been an additional 
guarantee for the success of the mission which 
started for Cabul this week. That mission, how- 
ever, could hardly be stronger than it is, or set out 
under better auspices. It has been welcomed at the 
frontier by the Ameer’s representatives with every 
sign of genuine cordiality ; and we, for our part, are 
much better pleased that so delicate and momentous 
an undertaking is in the hands of Sir Mortimer 
Durand, the Indian Foreign Secretary, an ex- 
perienced civil statesman, rather than in those of 
Lord Roberts, who is a soldier pure and simple, 
‘and by no means the least aggressive of the for- 
ward school. 

It is high time that we came to a frank under- 
standing with the Ameer. For some while past 
there has been a highly unpleasant tendency on the 
‘North-West frontier, both on his part, on ours, and 
‘on the part of Russia, to generate difficulties; and 
this tendency is in a large degree due both to the 
unsettled condition in which some of the frontier 
‘questions have been allowed to rest since 1873, and 
to the imperfect correspondence which has existed 
between us and Abdurrahman. We ourselves have 
been pursuing a policy amongst the frontier tribes 
which has excited the jealousy and suspicion of the 
Ameer on the one hand, and the rivalry of Russia 
on the other. Only last year we followed up our 
occupation of Gilgit by possessingourselves of Chitral, 
on the death of the old Mehtar, and by seizing the 
stronghold of Nilt and the country of the Hunza- 


found himself tempted to emulate these achieve- 
ments by a forward policy of his own. In the early 
part of last year, when punishing an offending village, 
he and his commander-in-chief made an attempt to 
annex Bajaur, and manifested similar desigus on 
Waziristan and other independent States in the border 
region. His feeling towards us was not improved 
when the Indian Government interfered and warned 
him emphatically that no such aggressive action on 
his part could be tolerated. He has been for nearly 
a full year in a state of smouldering resentment, 
refusing every offer we made to send a mission to 
him, and it is only now that he is beginning to 
recover from the rebuff. Russia, on the other hand, 
has been distinctly prompted to activity by our move- 
ments. Our successful and brilliant seizure of Nilt, 
where we have deposed the independent ruler and 
formally installed, in presence of a Chinese envoy, a 
Thum of our own, has been a disagreeable morsel for 
the Russians; and there is little doubt that the 
operations in the Pamirs which began immediately 
afterwards were by way of an answer to this coup. 
No sensible person, whatever be his views on general 
frontier policy, can regard this sort of game of 
grabbing and countering as otherwise than unsatis- 
factory and dangerous to the last degree. It could 
not go on indefinitely without leading to serious 
mischief, and every season the state of things is 
bound to grow worse. Every season furnishes fresh 
temptations to Russian aggression, fresh incentives to 
the Indian forward party, and fresh food for mis- 
understanding and uneasiness to Abdurrahman. 
There can be no better, indeed no other, way of 
putting an end to this situation than by a straight- 
forward personal interview between the representative 
of the Indian Government andthe Ameer. The Ameer’s 
goodwill is essential to the success of any mixed fron- 
tier commission, and a mixed frontier commission 
for the purpose of demarcating the respective boun- 
daries of Russia, India, Afghanistan, and China in 
the disputed regions—for completing the arrange- 
ment of 1873, in short, and leaving no doubtfal line 
in the limits assigned to the two leading Powers 
concerned—is the chief definite result we look 
for from the mission of Sir Mortimer Durand. 
We do not happen to be Russophobists ourselves ; 
we do not believe in the insatiable designs of the 
Russian Bear upon our Indian Empire, nvr in his 
ability to carry out these designs even if he enter- 
tained them. On the contrary, we believe that it 
is possible for England and Russia to come to a 
perfectly sound understanding both as to their 
interests in the East and elsewhere ; and holding the 
question of India to be now as much continental 
in its bearing as it is peninsular, we take a view of 
our policy towards Russia which is not that generally 
held in Jingo quarters. But the opinion which one 
section or the other of us may hold on this matter 
does not in any degree affect the desirability of 
having the Anglo-Russian frontiers in the North- 
West strictly and finally defined, and an end put to 
the possibility of misunderstanding regarding any 
point of them. Since the conquest of the Tur- 
comans by Russia, and the building of the Trans- 
Caspian railway, this has grown a more intense 
necessity than ever. If Afghanistan is to be an 
effective buffer State, it can orly be so by having 
its borders definitely trimmed, and no _ edges 
left to dispute about. Whether England and 
Russia are to develop their respective empires in Asia 
side by side in peace, or are to fight one day a 
desperate struggle for existence, this delimitation of 
their present boundaries is none the less a desider- 
atum. We trust both the Foreign Offices will direct 
their efforts towards this end during Sir Mortimer 





Nagars. The Ameer, perhaps not unnaturally, has 


Durand’s stay at Cabul. 
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IS NATIONALISATION BEGINNING? 





N Wednesday morning the Fabian Society were 

able to feel that one of their most conspicuous 
adversaries had delivered itself into their hand. The 
industrial warfare in the Midlands had not only 
opened the way for the publication of a scheme that 
had been long known to be in contemplation, but had 
secured for it gratis a three-column advertisement 
in the largest type in the paper which is popularly 
regarded as par excellence the organ of the great 
capitalists of the most capitalistic country in the 
world. Naturally, there was no hint in the article 
in the Times of any term so unpopular as nationalisa- 
tion or Socialism. The scheme was put forward 
on the authority of Sir George Elliott—who, as 
an ex-collier who has by his own exertions 
become a great capitalist, is precisely the kind of 
person whom an Individualist should most admire 
and a Socialist most contemn. It was advocated, 
not specially in the interests of the colliers, but from 
those mingled reasons of philanthropy and profit 
which are the most irritating part of the programme 
of a Chartered Company. Five per cent. interest 
on debentures as safe as Consols, and fifteen 
per cent. dividend on ordinary shares, were to be 
combined with higher wa,;res, fewer accidents, and 
lower prices to the public. The struggling 
London poor were not forgotten: there was to be 
profit-sharing both for workmen and for consumers ; 
there was to be democratic management—or, at 
least, representation; wages were to be fixed by 
agreement, subject to conciliation and arbitration ; 
strikes were to be a thing of the past; and the 
whole capital employed was not to be much in 
excess of that of the London and North Western 
Railway, or even the Midland, alone. Surely, never 
were enduring peace and secure prosperity obtained 
over such a wide area at so small a cost. 

Seriously, the project is so grandiose and so 
attractive, and it falls in so well with certain of the 
indications of our possible industrial fature—indica- 
tions well but not favourably known in America, 
and made rather too much of in a certain Fabian 
essay—that it claims very careful consideration. A 
colossal trust—the kind of body now known to 
American law as an association in restraint of trade, 
but in this case with its teeth drawn by a Govern- 
ment department— is to take over by agreement at a 
valuation all the collieries that produce coal for sale, 
paying for them in shares and debentures. After 
the dividend above stated has been paid on each, 
the excess is to be divided between employers, 
capitalists, and consumers, the latter in the form 
of a reduction of price. The Board of Trade, 
or other official personages, are to exercise specific 
and systematic supervision. There will be mach 
greater economy in working when water may always be 
pumped and coal brought up by the most convenient 
route. There wili be far less waste, and much more 
coal will be workable, when only engineering con- 
siderations as to boundaries need be taken into 
account. There will be a vast economy in expense 
of management when all directorates are absorbed 
into one huge system of a central Board ruling 
thirty district committees. There will always be an 
organisation complete ready to deal with wages 
questions. And the industry is free from one of the 
drawbacks to the development of trusts in America. 
There outsiders have come in and broken up the 
trusts, because competition was still profitable—or, 
at any rate, because the outsiders expected to be 
bought up. But‘here competition is ex hypothesi 


impossible. England is a larger holder of coal than 
all the rest of Europe together; and even if the 
Channel Tunnel should some day put French and 





Belgian coal on the London market, it would not 
matter much. 

Still, in spite of this attractive picture, we doubt 
if the trust will be created—until that ethical reform 
which is the pre-requisite of a socialised State. We see 
it said that the small colliery owners will not come 
in. We do not altogether see why they should; we 
do not all want to retire from business, even at a hand- 
some increase of income. But we do know that the 
first step of trusts is usually to restrict the output— 
to pay factories large annual sums to stop working ; 
and yet an ordinary trust is kept in order, not by 
actual, but by potential competition. Here, as we 
have said, there is no competition, nothing but a 
Board of Trade with a political chief, bound to 
consider the coal vote, and to balance it against the 
railway vote or the vote of the cotton or iron 
interests. Is it credible that the price would not 
be artificially sent up? and is it likely that the 
managers of the concern would not secure the larger 
share of the profits for themselves? Part would 
come back to the men as profit-sharing, part go to 
the consumer. But even so, would the division be 
fair? 

The scheme has at least this relieving feature: 
that it professes to consider the consumers—the 
one factor never absent in industrial problems, a 
factor that Protectionists and Fabians and Labour 
champions seldom deign to notice at all. But 
as it stands, it is necessarily a producers’ scheme, 
without the salutary checks of competition and 
division of producers’ interests which form the 
great security everywhere of consumers to-day. 
Even under Government control, the existence of 
the gas and water monopolies is hardly so satis- 
factory that we need care to reproduce them on an 
indefinitely larger scale and in a concentrated form. 
The economy of management, too, will obviously 
involve an economy of labour as well as of every- 
thing else—a fact which will be contemplated more 
coolly by abstract economists than by the friends 
of the labourers themselves. Moreover, the con- 
centration proposed involves a concentration of the 
forces of labour as well as of those of capital; 
and—so far—increases the danger of a labour dis- 
pute should it after all arise. Ouly one thing would 
justify such a scheme—the necessity, which must 
some day arise, of husbanding our national resources 
and checking the enormous waste of coal and power 
which low prices stimulate. But for the next fifty 
years at least that necessity is out of the question. 
Perhaps by that time we shall have got the ethical 
reform which will convert chartered companies into 
pure philanthropists and “ coal barons ” into volun- 
teer servants of the public. Meanwhile, is it desirable 
to concentrate so large a share of the dangers to 
European industry and the maritime trade of the 
world in the hands of a body of capitalists indefinitely 
stronger than those who long have aggravated indus- 
trial warfare—greatly to the detriment even of the 
investor—in Pennsylvania, and kept in order only 
by the uncertain and strictly limited control of the 
Board of Trade ? 





FINANCE, 


TAGNATION once more rules upon the Stock 
S Exchange. The public is wisely keeping out of 
speculation, and there is not enough of investment 
going on to give employment to all the members of 
the Exchange. In the United States it is evident to 
every thinking man that there cannot be a very early 
recovery from so great a crisis; and it is plain that 
as long as there is uncertainty as to what Castoms 
duties are to be charged trade will not become very 
active. In South America things are even worse. 
All through the week the revolted Brazilian fleet has 
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been bombarding Rio. In the City the general belief 
is that Admiral de Mello intends to play the part 
of General Monk, and that the late Emperor’s grand- 
son will be restored. But there are some who hold a 
different opinion, and think the Admiral does not 
see why all the good things should be left to the 
soldiers. What is the feeling of the general popula- 
tion we do not know, nor, indeed, what is going on 
even in the capital itself. But it is clear that there 
may be another revolution, and it is quite possible 
that there may be secession. The news from Argen- 
tina is little better. The President is utterly unfit 
for his position. The House of Representatives is 
split up into factions; in the Senate there is an 
Opposition majority ; all the leaders of parties are 
playing each for his own hand, and in the Provinces 
revolution is rife. Nearly four months have passed 
since the Government formally concluded an agree- 
ment with the Rothschild Committee for the de- 
finitive settlement of the Foreign Debt, but the 
agreement apparently has not been even laid before 
Congress ; at all events, it has not been confirmed. 
In Chili and Uruguay there is no actual fighting, but 
that is the most favourable thing that can be said. 
On the Continent there is a revival of war fears. 
Italy is rushing headlong to bankruptcy, and 
Spain is avoiding a declaration of insolvency 
only by incessant borrowing. In Australia there 
is utter exhaustion after the banking crash, 
and the several Colonial Governments are about 
to make another appeal to British investors for 
funds. In India the new currency policy of the 
Government has not succeeded up to the present, 
and the Indian Government, after borrowing in 
silver at home, is now borrowing in gold in London. 
Lastly, the coal strike is not yet at an end, though 
the prospect of a termination is better than it was. 
All this is quite enough to make those who have 
money very careful how they risk it. For three 
years disaster has followed upon disaster, involving 
multitudes in heavy losses. Prudent men have 
taken the lesson to heart, and are much less ready 
than they were to be beguiled by delusive hopes of 
large profits. Of course, the great staple business of 
the world is going on as it always does. The in- 
dustrious are working as hard as ever they did, the 
thrifty are saving, and so the wealth of the world 
is quietly accumulating. After a time the mishaps 
will end, and confidence will revive. But if that is 
to come about quickly, speculation must be avoided. 
Meanwhile the careful investor may congratulate 
himself that he has now an opportunity, if he 
exercises right judgment, to buy with advantage to 
himself in many departments of the Stock Exchange. 

The India Council, having failed practically to 
sell its bills and telegraphic transfers since the 
closing of the Indian mints, is obliged to borrow to 
meet its obligations next month. According to the 
Budget published in Calcutta last March the Council 
requires to raise in London during the twelve 
months ending with next March, in round figures 
18} millions sterling. Up to the present it has 
obtained Jess than six millions sterling. Almost half 
the financial year is over, and there are more than 
two-thirds of the amount to be got together some- 
how or other. The second half of the financial year 
is of course that’ in which there is always the larger 
demand for the Council's drafts, and it is possible, 
therefore, that the sales may soon become very large. 
But that they can amount to 18} millions for the 
twelvemonth does not appear very probable at 
present. Meantime silver continues in exceedingly 
good demand for India and China, and the price is 
fluctuating between 34d. and 344d. per ounce. On 
Thursday the directors of the Bank of England 
reduced their rate of discount from 4 per cent. to 
3} per cent. In the open market the rate of discount is 
little better than 2 per cent., and probably it will 
go lower unless there should be a strong demand for 
gold for Germany. The Imperial Bank of Germany, 
it is known, desires to increase largely its holding of 
the metal, and it may seize the favourable oppor- 








tunity now offered to withdraw from the Bank of 
England in large amounts. There may also be a 
revival of the American demand. 








REVIVAL AND REACTION AT THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE meeting of the British Association at Not- 
tingham has been far more successful than was 
anticipated in almost every way. For the ancient 
University cities of Edinburgh, where it met in 1892, 
and Oxford, which is the appointed place for 1894, 
offered such special attractions that many habitués 
made up their minds that the selection of Notting- 
ham gave a convenient opportunity for dropping a 
year. But the pretty site of the town, the con- 
venience of its Midland situation, and the warm 
hospitality of the inhabitants, bave given the present 
meeting a full average attendance. Complaints have 
indeed been rife that so many have been enter- 
tained privately that there has not been the 
facility for meeting friends which is the compen- 
sation for a week under a mercenary roof; and that 
the splendid Mendelssohn concert on Saturday, and 
Mr. Wilson Barrett's performance of “ Pharaoh” on 
Wednesday, so generously offered by the town of 
sandstone hills to her guests, have further lessened 
the opportunities of social intercourse between mem. 
bers. The arrangements for business have been as 
perfect as the weather; and one mayalmost regret that 
the frequent showers or incessant downpours which 
usually drench the passer from one meeting-place to 
another have not occurred this year, to make us 
appreciate the close proximity of the Section-rcoms 
to one another and to the Reception-rqom. 

The meeting was honoured by many distinguished 
foreign guests; and the chemical section has become 
historical as the place where fluorine, that element 
which most nearly approaches the properties of 
Alkahest, the universal solvent of the alchemists, was 
for the first time isolated in this country. It had 
been first isolated by Moissan in the laboratory of 
the Sorbonne in Paris. Dr. Moissan, who was un- 
fortunately unable to attend, was represented by 
his assistant, Dr. Meslans, with the requisite ap- 
paratus; and the success of the demonstration 
was only increased by the repeated inflammation 
of the substances used as accessories. 

But the most remarkable feature of the Notting- 
ham meeting has been the number of cases where 
theories supposed to have been long since con- 
demned, executed, and decently buried, have 
started up to assert the injustice of their sen- 
tence, and to prove the inadequacy of executioner 
and sexton alike. The president of Section C made a 
strong plea for a return of the geologist to the belief 
in a uniformity of geological processes, involving as 
it does an increase of geological time far beyond that 
allowed by Lord Kelvin, whose limitations in this 
respect bad implicitly condemned the uniformitarian 
theory of Lyell, and led to the substitution of a so- 
called evolutionism in the earth’s history as the 
creed of most geologists. In Section F, Dr. Nichol- 
son used the following words : “ The central paradox 
which I propose to defend—the root of the whole 
series—is that the so-called orthodox or classical 
political economy, so far from being dead, is in full 
vigour, and that there is every sign of a marked 
reaction in favour of its principles and methods. . . . 
I shall try to show that the traditional English 
political economy has neither keen banished to 
Saturn nor stifled by Socialism, and that it is in fact 
stronger than ever. . . Although some of the more 
timid followers of the orthodox camp thought they 
had been killed when they were only frightened and 
awakened, the central positions are more secure than 
before.” 

But perhaps the most remarkable reappearance 
is that of vitalism in physiology, which, lurking un- 
suspected in the eloquent address of Dr. Burdon 
Sanderson (the president of the Association) on the 
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Wednesday night, came boldly forward to claim a 
new trial in Section D on Friday morning, Dr. 
Haldane, of Oxford, appearing as advocate, and a large 
number of speakers taking part in the debate; while 
the Section-room was crowded by spectators, who 
listened with the keenest interest to the reopening 
of this cause célébre. Perhaps the speakers on the 
mechanical side were the better now, as they 
certainly were in the early Seventies, when the scien- 
tifie creed of most of our present generation was 
settled for them, under the influence of such strong 
personalities and brilliant writers as Huxley and 
Haeckel. Itis indeed a misfortune to science that in 
her controversies paid advocates cannot be engaged 
to fight the matter out without the prejudices of 
personal belief. In a trial of rival machines such as 
bicycles we can be certain that if, say, the “ geared 
ordinary” is to be tried against the common 
“safety,” the mounters of either machine will be 
picked athletes in full training, and with a thorough 
knowledge of a!l the points of the machine they ride ; 
but when rival hypotheses are tried, we have no 
guarantee for fair play of this kind; and the hobby- 
horse is too frequently beaten and discarded through 
the fault of the rider. 

The case of the mechanical school is really to be 
found in the words used in the presidential! address :— 


“The leading notion was that, however complicated the 
conditions under which vital energies [or, rather, processes] 
manifest themselves, they can be split into processes which are 
identical in nature with those of the non-living world; and, as 
a corollary to this, that the analysing of a vital process into its 
physical and chemical constituents, so as to bring these con- 
stituents into measurable relation with physical or chemical 
standards, is the only mode of investigating them which can lead 
to satisfactory results. . .. The methods of investigation being 
physical or chemical, the organism itself naturally came to be 
considered as a complex of such processes, and nothing more. 
In particular the idea of adaptation, which, as 1 have endeavoured 
to show, is not a consequence of organism, but its essence, was in 
a great measure lost sight of. . . . The word ‘ mechanism’ came 
to be employed as the equivalent of ‘ process,’ as if the constant 
concomitance or sequence of two evenis was in itself a sufficient 
reason for assuming a mechanical relation between them. As in 
daily life so also in science the mi-use of words leads to mis- 
conception. To assert that the link between a and b is mechanical, 
for no better reason than that 6 always follows a, is an error of 
statement which is apt to lead the incautions reader to imagine 
that the relation between a and } is understood, when, in fact, 
its nature may be wholly unknown. ‘Whether or not at the 
time which we are considering some physiological writers showed 
a tendeney to commit this error, 1 do not think that it found 
expression in any generally accepted theory of life.” 


Surely this very error did find expression in 
theories of life; and it has been widely accepted by 
scientific men, and preached by them enthusiastically 
to their pupils and to the general public. One 
wonders which is unfamiliar to Dr. Sanderson — 
the teachings of Haeckel, or the strong influence 
it has exerted on biological thought. Pass- 
ing from these general statements, we find in 
another part of the address the following :—* The 
‘specific energy’ of a part or organ... is 
simply the special action which it normally per- 
forms, its norma or rule of action being in each 
instance the interest of the organism as a whole of 
which it forms a part. It thus stands for a 
characteristic of living structures which seems to 
be universal.” In view of these extracts from the 
opening address it is hard to understand why in 
the course of the sectional discussion the author 
should have utterly condemned vitalism as profitless. 

We must not forget that the position of the 
vitalist is now very different from what it was in the 
Seventies. Then he would have maintained that, 
though the matter of living beings was indeed 
identical with that of inanimate beings, yet 
the forces concerned were widely and essentially 
different; and he spoke of “ vital force” in a very 
vague and illogical way. But at the present day 
the vitalist is usually a rigid determinist, and fully 
recognises that energy is only transformed in the 
organism, and no more created nor destroyed than 
matter. And in dwelling on the many great 





differences in the transformation of matter and 
energy in the organism and in the inanimate being 
respectively, they only follow the teachings of some 
of the most eminent physicists. 

The difference between the vitalistic and 
mechanical schools might indeed be regarded as 
mainly one of words; it is, however, one of ideas. 
As one of the speakers said, the tendeney of the 
official physiology of the text-book and the labora- 
tory, the lecture-room and the examination-hall, 
has been to narrow its field to the investigations 
that require the precise instruments of physics and 
chemistry, and to ignore the fruitful field now suc- 
cessfully tilled by the zoologist and the botanist, 
whose results are expressible only in the terminology 
of intelligent speech, not in grains, centimeters, 
seconds, and degrees. This is the cause of the aridity 
of so much modern physiology, almost divorced from 
the study of protoplasmic life, of experimental 
embryology, and of heredity. 

The reaction showed itself in more ways than in 
this interesting discussion. The formation of a 
British Association Committee has been recom- 
mended, to investigate facts and statistics bearing 
on the influence of previous fertilization on the 
offspring, and also on the influence of maternal im- 
pressions durisg pregnancy. The latter question, of 
‘mothers’ marks,” is one that the physiology text- 
books had also regarded as settled in the negative ; 
but it is a sign of the times that popular beliefs, con- 
demned hastily by an earlier generation of scientific 
men, should now become the subjects of serious 
scientific investigation. Marcus HArtToa, 


M. ZOLA IN LONDON, 





ZOLA and several distinguished I’rench jour- 
\ . nalists (including M. Magnard, of the Figaro, 
and M. Aurélien Scholl) are now in London as 
guests of the Journalists’ Institute. We join with 
the rest of the British Press in offering them a 
hearty f:aternal welcome. They come at a good 
time. The French and the English Press have 
only just left off girding at each other over a 
bitter and dangerous, though in all conscience, 
when viewed in the just perspective of things, a 
somewhat paltry, international quarrel. A charitable 
philosopher once declared that if everybody in 
this world could really see into the soul of his 
neighbour and account for his point of view, none of 
us would have the conscience to fall out with each 
other at all. It is not necessary to go quite thus 
far to admit that quarrels between nations, like 
quarrels between individuals, are most of the time 
the result of misunderstandings—of misunderstand- 
ings of motives, misconceptions of true interests, of an 
attitude of reserve and suspicion maintained towards 
one another. If the visit of the French journalists 
to their English brothers will have the effect of 
dispelling some of these misunderstandings in their 
case and ours, the affair may be something more 
useful than a mere junketing. Journalists nowa- 
days, and in France more than elsewhere, wield a 
great power—we will not say on public opinion 
itself, so much as on the machinery through which 
public opinion is supposed to act in modern repre- 
sentative Governments—and there ‘is no knowing 
what improvement might be effected in the relations 
of England and France if the leading journalists of 
both countries could come to know each other a 
little better. 

We may hope that our guests will not lose sight 
of this possibility under the influence of the fearful 
and wonderful programme which the excellent 
Journalists’ Institute has prepared for their entertain- 
ment—and its own. We shall look out with eager 
enjoyment for their impressions of the marvels they 
are to be brought to see; from the feast at the 
Guildhall, for which, as we have been repeatedly 
informed during the past week or two, the 
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Corporation have voted £2,500—there were to 
have been 4,000 guests, refreshments were 
to have been provided in the crypt, and 
“an eminent Lobby correspondent who is rarely 
at fault staked his reputation that the brand 
of wine served out would be that of G. H. 
Mumm” (so we read in the evening papers)—from 
this to Captain Boyton’s Water Show, and from 
Captain Boyton to the Crystal Palace, where the 
climax of artistic ingenuity in the service of British 
hospitality is to be furnished by “a portrait in fire- 
works of M. Zola.” The Frenchmen will probably 
be dazzled and bewildered by this latter. We could 
wish, for the sake of the full effect, that the 
Journalists’ Institute had kept this part of their 
programme secret, in order to spring it upon 
M. Zola and his friends after dinner as a com- 
plete surprise. As the portent rose in air, 
with catherine-wheels and Roman-candles issuing 
from its eyes and ears, M. Zola might have 
been asked to guess who it was. A right guess 
would have been a tribute to national portraiture 
as well as to national pyrotechny, and at the 
same time would have pleasingly enhanced the 
sensations of the distinguished original. There 
would have been more esprit and delicacy, it seems 
to us, about this manner of doing the thing. But 
perhap:, on this account, the compliment is more 
characteristic as it is. These Athenians in Bootia— 
or, not to be too modest, let us say these Athenians 
in Rome—will doubtless find plenty to amuse and 
astonish them during their visit; and, as we say, we 
shall look out for the lambent play of their wit 
on the subject of their experiences when they return. 
But we feel sure these experiences will not be the 
cause of wit merely, but that our visitors, whether 
or not they are impressed by the massiveness, wealth, 
and enterprise of the British Press—qualities at least 
in which we are vain enough to think we excel— will 
not be insensible to the spirit, and the significance 
of it, in which our hospitality is meant. 

As for M. Zola’s paper, we go to press before the 
reading of it at the Journalists’ Conference, and so 
must reserve our consideration of the matter until 
next week. We shall be curious to hear his 
views on jourualism in general; for, if we are to 
judge by a recent article of hisin a French con- 
temporary, his opinion of political journalism is of 
the most withering. He “laughed in his corner,” he 
says, at the uprising of the little men of politics and 
the Press when the General Election gave them 
three weeks in which to deafen and sicken France 
with their cacophony. M. Zola’s visit to England, 
and his glorification by this highly proper and 
respectable nation, is something of aportent. May 
we suppose it is also something of an omen? The 
one-time apostle of Naturalism, as observers of his 
movements are aware, has of late been in process of 
executing a species of apostacy. With Maupassant 
he has buried the only possible transmitter of his tra- 
ditions. The young men of the hour, he perceives, are 
turning away from his barren negations and his lugu- 
brious fatalism, and the Academy, so long as he pur- 
sues his philosophy of the dung-heap, is steadily keep- 
ing its door shut in his face. There is reason to 
imagine that M. Zola himself is now turning his back 
upon his past, and that with the completion of the 
“ Rougons-Maquarts” one chapter of his life is 
closed. With the blameless “Le Réve,” and with 
the possibly still more blameless volume on Lourdes, 
we are getting a new Zola—a Zola embourgeoisé, a 
Zola trés correct, a Zola who intends to go into the 
Senate as a successful British manufacturer goes 
into the House of Commons, and who hopes to end 
his days wearing a court sword and a green costume 
with palm-leaves worked in gold lace upon the collar 
and cuffs. What influence may not this visit to 
England have on M. Zola’s progress in respectability ? 
If he passes muster with John Bull and Mrs. Grundy, 
what further certificate can the Immortals need 
from him? Who knows? The hall of Lincoln’s Inn 
may prove the ante-chamber to the French Academy. 
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THE LONGEVITY OF ANECDOTE. 





T would bea fascinating and improving task for a 
sober-minded person to trace the natural history 
of good stories, not omitting the tales which, for 
inscrutable reasons, have survived the ravages of 
time by no merit of their own. In such an under- 
taking the chief joy would be, of course, to witness 
the actual birth of a humorous incident, and then to 
watch its progress, its education, its introduction to 
good society, and its travels through the world. For 
instance, we learn from that mint of eccentricity, 
the Wills and Bequests, that a benevolent lady who 
lately died left a number of charitable legacies, includ- 
ing a thousand pounds to the Preston Branch of the 
Society for the Conversion of the Jews. Here, surely, 
isan unequalled opportunity for observing the effects 
of a stroke of unconscious humour. The sober-minded 
person to whom we have entrusted a great historical 
work ought to betake himself to Preston, obtain 
from a responsible local authority the exact number 
of Jewsin Mr. Hanbury’s constituency, study on the 
spot the operation of conversion, calculate the cost 
per Jew, and tabulate the details as a practical com- 
mentary, such as Sydney Smith would have loved, on 
a certain form of missionary zeal. In due time the 
Preston Branch might be surprised to find itself the 
parent of a whole progeny of anecdotes, for a good 
story is a rolling stone which gathers incalculable 
moss. Happy is the naturalist who can pursue the 
whole process of accretion! Some day he may be 
President of the British Association, and deliver an 
address which shall throw more light on psychology 
than some of the researches which have been 
unfolded to that body. He may establish by 
incontestable evidence the authenticity of the 
earliest anecdote, and show that it is still hale 
and active in spite of its longevity. As a 
specimen of what perseverance may yield to a 
resolute antiquarian, let us take the case of a story 
which appeared with all the gloss of novelty in a 
contemporary this week. A Frenchman in Vienna 
Was attracted by a peculiar hat in a shop window. 
He purchased it, but had not worn it long when 
he was surprised to find in one pocket of his over- 
coat a purse of gold, and in another a gold watch. 
Inquiry elicited the singular circumstance that his 
new hat was the chosen headgear of a gang of 
thieves, and that stolen valuables had been slipped 
into his pockets because he was supposed to be a 
member of the fraternity by a rascal who wanted 
to save his booty from the police. 

Now it so happens that we can carry this story 
back at least a hundred years. It is to be found in 
an early volume of one of the oldest journals in this 
country, and for aught we can tell it was pretty 
ancient a century ago. It is a regular Old Parr 
amongst anecdotes, as it stands, though we suspect 
that its actual genesis is Oriental, and that it was 
told at discreet dinner parties in Bagdad in the days 
when the famous cream tarts were eaten with pepper. 
What is the peculiar virtue which makes it walk the 
earth with this deceptive air of youth? What are 
the properties of the elixir which is so capriciously 
distributed ? For you cannot resist the suspicion that 
many apromising tale is cut off in its adolescent bloom, 
with no “Resurgam” to comfort its last moments, 
whilesomesturdy veteran is still plodding throughthe 
centuries, a sort of mendicant jest which receives a 
night's lodging now and thenas an absolute stranger, 
and is then forgotten for several generations. Some 
stories, not the best, have a capacity for transmigra- 
tion which is perfectly Pythagorean. Malvolio defines 
the opinion of Pythagoras as that the soul of my 
grandam might haply inhabit a bird. There is 
many a grandam in anecdote who calmly inhabits 
the reputation of Sheridan or Sydney Smith. 
Abraham Hayward, with much indignation, reproved 
this practice when he found the witty Dean credited - 
with the well-known answer to the physician who 
advised a walk upon an empty stomach. “ The advice 
was to take exercise,’ wrote Hayward testily, “and 
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the joke is older than Sydney Smith.” To many 
this stickling for accuracy may seem needlessly 
fastidious, but Hayward was an anecdotal naturalist 
who was as much incensed by a blunder in classifica- 
tion as a botanist would be by a derangement of 
specimens in a museum. This subject of transmigra- 
tion suggests a new field for Theosophy. Esoteric 
Buddhism might render the world a real service by 
auditing the ledger of the humour which has done 
duty through the ages in a variety of forms, and 
by liberating from unmerited tombs the anecdotes 
which died young, and which might usefully be 
restored to this mundane plane by theosophic 
influence. 

Our sober-minded inquirer cannot fail to note 
a particular obstacle to the diffusion of good stories. 
Mere jealousy will sometimes generate a sort of 
jaundiced veracity which regards an unfamiliar 
anecdote with suspicion and dislike. It may chance 
to an expert story-teller to find himself in an atmo- 
sphere of this kind, and to learn that the most aged 
jest, which imparts no special credit to its retailer, 
may be more successful than an anecdote which is 
new to the company, and which sheds a halo of per- 
sonal authority round the head of the narrator. It 
happened to one of the best raconteurs in London to 
fall into the society of some weather-bound wanderers 
in Sark. They regaled one another with the im- 
personal tale which excites no envy, until he thought 
it was high time to check the exhibition of stale 
motley by giving them a taste of original comedy. 
So he poured out stories of eminent contemporaries 
in politics and literature, till the darkling shadow of 
jealous misgiving deepened on the faces of his 
auditory, and the merry tales were received in chill- 
ing silence. At last one man inquired: “ Did you 
know Tennyson personally?” “Oh, yes,” said the 
story-teller, much tickled by the manifest scepticism 
of the questioner. “ And have you ever spoken to Glad- 
stone?” asked another. “Very often,” was the reply. 
The company looked at one another, and there was a 
long pause. Presently they rose in a body and made for 
the billiard-room without a word. Passing the door 
of that apartment a few minutes later, the object 
of this pessimism heard an authoritative voice 
declare amidst a chorus of approval, “ Well, he’s 
the biggest liar I ever met in the whole course of 
my life!” Here is a piece of evidence, a human 
document, which the naturalist ought not to neglect, 
for it illustrates the penalties which may befall 
wide experience and signal accomplishment when 
exposed to the envious scorn of obscurity. Whether 
those tales told in Sark were subsequently narrated 
by everyone who heard them to admiring circles, 
or whether they were dismissed as outrages on the 
sacred name of truth, is a nice point in ethics to 
which the sober philosopher may devote a chapter. 








FRENCH LITERATURE. 





oe about Victor Hugo are becoming what the 
wicked publisher in “Lavengro” called “a 
drug, sir,a drug!" Even books not about, but by, 
Victor Hugo are a little too frequent and free. The 
poet, as everybody knows, took careful precautions 
to survive himself, and to give posterity the illusion 
of the incessant production which he had made a law 
unto himself in life. Every other year appears some 
posthumous offspring of the Master—“ Le ThéAtre 
en Liberté,” “La Fin de Satan,” “ Choses Vues,” 
“Toute la Lyre.” Time was that when the brains 
were out the man would die; but it has remained 
for Hugo to give a new significance to the phrase 
poetic immortality, an immortality with a shrewd 
eye on the publishing market and the limits of copy- 
right. Thus is the great Hugo mirage kept up; but 
perhaps the new volume of the “ Grands Ecrivains 
Francais ” series (Paris : Hachette), “ Victor Hugo,” by 
M. Léopold Mabilleau, will do something to dispel it. 

It is not the least of M. Mabilleau's merits as a 
biographer that he refrains from “chatter about 





Harriet.” There were a good many Harriets, say 
the gossips, in Victor Hugo's long life (1802-1885), 
and as his private affairs, like, for that matter, his 
literary exercises, were always conducted with a 
plentiful lack of humour, he often gave the judicious 
cause to grieve. But he kept the Harriets as, his 
enemies would say, he kept most of the material facts 
of life, out of his “ copy”; his poems were evolved, 
like the famous camel, out of his own consciousness, 
so that M. Mabilleau needs no excuse for confining 
himself solely to the poet's literary adventures. 
“La vraie vie d’un potte,” says he, “c’est la poésie 
méme.” 

Nevertheless, poets, like meaner mortals, have 
their dates, their every-day affairs, their club-foot 
to embitter, or their second-best bed to bequeath ; 
and if Hugo had not been the child of a soldier of 
fortune, and born in the very crisis of the Napoleonic 
fever, he would not have had those early experiences 
of Italy and Spain to colour his later work, nor the 
Napoleonic conception of the grandiose, the colossal, 
to inform its spirit. It was something, too, to be 
born into an epoch when in poetry the nose was 
always called “narine,”’ the pear a “long fruit 
d’or,” and the arm was always “of alabaster, snow, 
or ivory,” but never merely “ white.” This was the 
very nick of time for a young man with a new and 
extraordinarily copious vocabulary. Victor Hugo 
took the chance, and was henceforward for ever 
associated with the Romantic movement as _ its 
greatest name. It would be crude, perhaps, to say, 
with some overhasty epitomists, that Hugo started 
the Romantic movement—as Balbus built a wall. 
Indeed, there is no knowing when Romanticism began. 
M. Brunetiére, for example, finds all Hugo's “ epoch- 
making” ideas in Chateaubriand and Mme. de 
Staél, others trace them still further back to 
Bernardin de St. Pierre and Rousseau, while the 
coldest spirits of all, like M. Deschanel, discern 
Romanticism in the very heart of the classic century, 
in Corneille and Racine. Be that as it may, the 
“sachem of Romanticism,” as the phrase-making 
Gautier called Chateaubriand, never consciously 
abdicated in favour of Hugo. There was no formal 
handing over of Elijah’s mantle to Elisha. Elijah, in 
fact, wore no mantle, but a very stiff stock. “ M. de 
Chateaubriand,” says Hugo, “affected a military air; 
his neck was enveloped in qa black cravat which hid 
the shirt-collar ; a black frock-coat, buttoned up high, 
held his little bent body together.’’ And Elijah had 
a trick of pontificating. ‘“ Monsieur Hugo; I am 
delighted to see you, I don’t care much for 
some of your later things, but what is fine in them 
is very fine.” This was said, it appears, with 
an air of finality, of distributing marks, of putting 
everybody in his place, which sent Hugo off in a 
huff. But the disciple soon came to give the master 
points at his own game. By 1830 the young author 
of “ Hernani” had already learned to pose, with his 
“ monumental brow and the serious placidity of his 
visage,” as Phoebus Apollo. He assumed the god, 
affected to nod, and seemed to shape the spheres. 
He talked of his heaven-sent mission; henceforward 
he had subjects, but no friends. In vain Villemain 
threatened him with the laughter of Voltaire, and 
Veuillot asked him how long he was going to “ faire 
son métier de flambeau?” He was proof against 
ridicule, for he had no sense of humour. 

However excellent as an equipment for a poet, 
this was not the best outfit for a politician, and 
in the Chamber Hugo, it must be admitted by his 
warmest admirers, cut but a sorry figure. It is an 
old story, this of the literary man in politics, Apollo 
among the shepherds of Admetus. The shepherds, 
if the truth must be told, shouted down Apollo 
as a bore. “Et Sabine? Ou est Dota Sabine? 
Quelqu’un d'ici a-t-il vu Dofia Sabine?” The poor 
poet had written a sonnet to Dojia Sabine’s eye- 
brow. Apollo was anything but the Sir Rupert of 
debate. For an attack on his former friend Monta- 
lembert he had gained the momentary applause of 
the Radicals, whom he had been elected to oppose. 
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Montalembert’s reply was crushing: “The speech 
you have just heard has already received the chas- 
tisement it merits. I speak of the applause which 
saluted it.” Nor was his Parliamentary style quite 
appropriate: “The people will let your laws dig 
their poor little nails into the granite of universal 
suffrage.” These are scarcely the phrases to make 
majorities. Treated to a more robustious, periwig- 
pated figure than usual, the Chamber irreverently 
laughed. The poet got angry; they laughed the 
louder. “ Your laughter will be in the Joniteur,” 
he cried. “Greftier, write down that they laughed ” 
whereupon the laughter became delirious. After 
this, it is sufficiently clear that the exile to Guernsey 
was a blessing in disguise. If the exile was a great 
piece of luck, the moment of the poet’s return, when 
he stepped into the comfortable post of interpreter 
of the passions and ideas of Revolutionary Paris, 
was a still greater. It was the return of Rip Van 
Winkle to a village which never suspected he had 
gone to sleep. Add that he had the supreme luck 
to live to old age, to be venerated for his years and 
grey beard, like M. Chevreul. And so he was present 
at his own canonisation. 
There has since been no lack of devil's advocates 
-M. Lemaitre and M. Faguet and the rest. But they 
have come too late. The world is agreed to say of 
Hugo what Johnson said of Goldsmith: “ With all his 
faults he was a very greatman.” It is a signal merit 
in M. Mabilleau’s book that, while it never shirks the 
faults, it is not blind to the greatness. M. Mabilleau 
writes with sobriety and elegance, and, to borrow 
Professor Burdon-Sanderson’s recent quotation from 
Clerk Maxwell, shows us not only “ what is the go of 
it,” but what is the “ particular go” of it—which is 
the very function for which such manuals as his are, 
we take it, intended. 


THE DRAMA, 


“THe TeEMPTER "—“* DOLLARS AND SENSE.” 


N his rhymed prologue to The Tempter, Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones bids us leave “ crnde modern per- 
sons” and “waken in Chaucer's England.” This 
seems to promise an ambitious attempt to “ recon- 
stitute an epoch ’’—a promise which is not fulfilled. 
Chaucer's Evgland on the Haymarket stage is repre- 
sented by costumes, the wearers steadfastly remain- 
ing, for the most part, crude modern persons. The 
story proves to be one of love, seduction, and retri- 
bution by the dagger, breathing passion at fever 
heat; neither subject nor treatment is Chaucerian. 
As the title indicates, the chief personage is the 
devil. This, in the popular view, at once conditions 
the form of the play. There must be love duets, a 
church secne, ribald songs drowned by anthems, and 
an ultimate doubt whether the devil's victims do or 
do not follow him to his appointed place. But there 
are at least two ways of handling this obligatory 
theme: the way of Goethe aud the way of Gounod. 
Mr. Jones’s way is not the way of Goethe. Profound 
philosophy, any attempt to answer the obstinate 
questioning of invisible things, a new theory of evil 
—there is nothing of these in his play, and, as he 
would not or could not supply them, I think he 
ought to have left his theme alone. Mr. Jones, as 
we all know, is an amiable idealist and optimist. To 
my thinking, there is no room nowadays for a great 
devil-drama on these lines. If some dramatist can 
give us the devil as the protagonist of a real tragedy, 
unflinchingly pessimistic in conception, with some- 
thing of the colossal, the Michelangelesque, in 
execution, by all means let him try. But Mr. 
Jones is not that dramatist. 
His devil has evidently not read Horace’s Ars 
Poetica. He is not consistent. 
. «++ Who ean he be, I wonder? Minstrel, 
Or traveller, courtier, philosopher, 
Soldier, or what? .... 





asks the Lady Isobel: and is answered : 
Just what folks think me, that l am.... 


This, perhaps, explains his inconsistencies. 
Sometimes Mr. Jones has thought him the common 
medieval, pitchfork and tail, demon, as when he 
gloats over the Lady Isobel and his prospect of 
plunging with her in hissing lava lakes or burning 
through blist’ring hails. At other times, Mr. Jones 
thinks him a crude modern person, who is not 
ashamed to steal well-worn saws about himself, as 
that he is not so black as he is painted, and that his 
best friends are people with good intentions. The 
devil, as we know, can quote scripture to his pur- 
pose, but he might, surely, draw the line at proverbs. 
The devil as Martin Tupper is certainly a novel con- 
ception. Occasionally the devil masquerades as the 
Mr. H. A. Jones of the monthly magazines, as when 
he remarks :—* That rogue has caught hypocrisy 
from his master. It’s very catching here in Eng- 
land! There must be something in the climate of 
this favoured isle that suits with it! When I have 
time I'll look me out a pair of very choice hypo- 
crites, and plant them here in [England; they'll 
breed, they'll breed, and in a few hundred years the 
country will swarm with them!” The devil as Mrs. 
Lynn Linton and water! 

The long and the short of it is, Mr. Jones's devil 
leaves me quite cold—which is to fail, is it not, in the 
first function of a devil? For the rest, the story of 
love’s young dream and love’s young awakening, is 
told by Mr. Jones in language of considerable pic- 
turesqueness and fervour; but was it worth telling ? 
To the chief part Mr. Tree brings his usual energy 
and care for detail and keen eye for the romantic; 
Miss Julia Neilson and Mr. Fred Terry are a suffi- 
ciently perfervid pair of lovers. There are some 
noteworthy scenic effects in the play—a shipwreck, 
with the devil at the helm, and Canterbury Cathedral 
by moonlight, with the devil apostrophising the 
city from a gargoyle, like Quasimodo at Notre 
Dame. 

Daly's Theatre has re-opened with Dollars and 
Sense, one of the manager's innumerable adaptations 
from the German, and one not easily distinguishable 
from its fellows. Once more we have a story half 
romantic intrigue between impossible intriguers, 


‘half satire on social manners in America as dis- 


played against a background of startling upholstery 
which ought to have been impossible—and all con- 
fusion. Miss Ada Rehan is once more coquette and 
romp, a Beatrice ready to match herself against any 
Benedick—a Beatrice who says “ who-cht” and 
“noh-oht,” and delights to run about with her 
toes turned in. At one point in the present play 
critical attention is invited tosomething more than 
her toes. To rid herself of an elderly admirer she 
affects to “ go Fanti,’ wears a man’s dressing-gown, 
drops her hair over her eyes, and indulges in a wild 
and whirling dance that serves indirectly as an 
admirable advertisement for her hosier. This is not 
exactly high comedy, but Miss Rehan’s pranks 
delight one, against one’s better judgment. Rather 
let us see her as an animated teetotum than not 
at all. Her Benedick on this occasion is Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier, a young actor who is rapidly 
developing into a versatile, genial, and conscientious 
artist. Miss Lucie Celeste, as an exotic adventuress, 
whose broken American is so curious that one 
wonders what it can have been like before it was 
broken, plays in a fine hot-blooded, full-throated 
style which is in refreshing contrast to the somewhat 
anemic and aphonic exploits of more than one of her 
stage-companions. It is not, however, to the May of 
youth and bloom of lustihood that the chief honours 
fall in this piece, but to ripe, not to say frisky, age. 
If all our elders were as full of the joy of life as are 
Mrs. G. H. Gilbert and Mr. James Lewis, then should 
we all hasten to grow old. When a new Cicero 
writes a new De Senectute, let him not overlook these 
two delightful American players. What they play 
is, to be sure, no very great matter, just the familiar 
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stage-couple of henpecked, backsliding husband and 
grey mare who is the better horse; but they play it 
with such raciness, such shrewd, kindly humour, 
such honest enjoyment of their own foibles, such 
generous—if rough-tongued — toleration of other 
people’s, as would make even Master Matthew 
cheerful. To grow old becomingly, they say, is one 
of the most difficult of feats. Mrs. Gilbert and Mr. 
Lewis have elevated it to the dignity of a fine art. 
& EE Ws 





THE CRISIS IN BOHEMIA. 


— ++ — 


HE 12th of September has now a twofold signifi- 
cance in the modern history of the Czech nation. 
On that day, in 1871, an Imperial message had been 
sent to the assembled Bohemian Diet, in which it 
was set forth that the Emperor of Austria fully 
recognised the national rights of the Czech nation, 
and that the monarch was willing to be crowned 
as King of Bohemia. Let me hasten to add 
that this Imperial promixe was renewed on a 
subsequent occasion. And it was on_ that 
same day of this year that—oh, irony of 
Fate !—a Ministerial decree was promulgated by 
which the capital of Bohemia and its suburbs are 
to be deprived of the principal political and con- 
stitutional rights—namely, the right of free associa- 
tion and public meeting, the freedom of the Press, 
and trial by jury. These exceptional and coercive 
measures, which, according to the law of May 5, 
1869, can be put into force only in case of war, in case 
of grave internal disturbances, or when there appear 
in a large measure intrigues tending to endanger 
the Constitution—these exceptional and draconic 
measures are most likely to produce an effect quite 
contrary to that anticipated by the Government. 

This blow upon the Czech national honour is not 
new. Itis exactly similar to that which the Austrian 
Government struck at the Czechs in the time of the 
Herbst Ministry, when it hoped, by violent measures, 
to break the mighty opposition of a people to whom 
even those rights most necessary for their existence 
were denied. At that epoch there was in Bohemia 
only one political party. It is otherwise to-day. 
Following the negotiations between Count Taaffe in 
1879, who then became Premier, and Dr. Rieger, the 
then leader of the Czechs, the Czech deputies re- 
entered the Reichsrath from which they had abstained 
for sixteen years, because of the stubborn resistance 
of the Government in refusing their demands— 
the establishment of autonomy after the model of 
their Hungarian neighbours. Then appeared upon the 
scene Dr. Edward Grégr, who already enjoyed 
a considerable popularity, and wielded great in- 
fluence over the people. While it became more and 
more evident that Rieger observed an indecisive and 
reserved attitude more hurtful than beneficial to the 
cause, Grégr worked with indefatigable zeal in order 
to shake the reputation of Rieger, whose speeches, 
fine in form as they were, remained fruitless in their 
effect. The Czechs were weary of the constant 
promises of the Government, which only resulted in 
smoke ; hence the well-known sobriquet of “‘Govern- 
ment of promises,” which in Austria became heredi- 
tary, descending from one Ministry to the other, and 
finally to the Taaffe régime. 

With stirring eloquence and popular arguments, 
Edward Grégr awoke the Czech nation from the 
slumber into which Rieger’s hesitating and concilia- 
tory policy had lulled it. He brought the people to 
the consciousness of their national rights and marked 
with the skilful hand of a strategist the way to 
attain them. Ere long the people began to under- 
stand him. They gathered around his standard and 
sent him in 1883—with five others—to the Reichsrath. 
Thus the Young Czech party was formed, and 
Rieger’s policy of “ waiting and reserve” received 
the first check. It then came home to the people 
that only by exercisivg a firm and resolute opposition 
could the Czechs gain anything from a Government 





which stubbornly refuses to listen to and consider 
the just demands of a people who contribute the 
lion’s share towards the existence of the Monarchy— 
without whom, in fact, the Austrian Empire would 
dwindle into an unimportant, insignificant, impotent 
State. 

For the General Election in 1890 Grégr made the 
promised coronation of the Emperor of Austria as 
King of Bohemia the cardinal point of his pro- 
gramme. To this programme Rieger objected, and 
so marked became the divergence between the two 
leaders that it ended in open hostility. From this 
struggle the Young Czechs emerged victorious, and 
Rieger had to yield to the pressure of popular will 
and retire. Grégr and his party now fearlessly 
put forward their demands in Parliament with a 
vehemence that had its source in the incessant 
derision and mockery with which the Czech people 
were treated. Bohemia of to-day is the Bohemia of 
Grégr, and it was at him that the latest political 
blow was directed. 

This unjustifiable severity on the part of the 
Austrian Government, exercised at a time when the 
passions of the people are strained to their utmost, 
is a grave political blunder the consequences of which 
may prove serious. In devising this action against 
the Young Czechs, Count Taaffe relied on the an- 
tagonism existing between the two political parties ; 
but he forgot that in one point they have a common 
cause: in their aspirations for autonomy. Count 
Taaffe not only made the powerful Young Czechs 
his mortal foes, but he also lost the support of the 
Old Czechs, who formed the last link between the 
Czech nation and the Crown. 

The international significance of the crisis in 
Bohemia is greater than would eppear to the casual 
observer. The Triple Alliance—no more than mili- 
tarism—never met with any sympathy in Grégr'’s 
camp; and we recollect how often he made it the 
object of violent attacks in the Reichsrath. Grégr 
will now divest himself of all reserve—his friendship 
for Russia, which up to now has been only a threat, 
will assume a more tangible form. 

The attainment of autonomy for the Czechs is, 
indeed, only a question of time, and, though it may 
sound paradoxical, these late-t coercive measures 
will only hasten its accomplishment. If we may 
draw a parallel: just as the principle of Home Rule 
for Ireland is now firmly. established and beyond 
dispute as to its ultimate realisation, so has the idea 
of autonomy pervaded the entire Czech population 
and taken firm root in the hearts of the Bohemians. 
With a calm and fearless mind the Czech nation will 
bear this new trial which is the outcome of the 
struggle for justice and truth, an historical struggle 
between efforts for national inde, endence in Federal- 
ist Austria and between the striving for a close 
union and centralisation of Cisleithania. The final 
solution rests with the people; in the meanwhile : 
Caveant Consules ! VicTOR DE BRANDT. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





“PROTESTANTISM IN ART.” 


S1r,—In Ascalon, where I live, some of us take a good deat 
of interest in questions of taste. We all, of course, “ know what 
we like,” bnt the subject is inexhaustible as a ba-is for conversa- 
tion. We have indeed a little society which meets on Saturday 
evenings at the “ Black Whale” (where, as you will remember, 
if you know your Scheffel, no prophet is honoured), and dis- 
cusses the weekly papers with an especial view to any vew light 
which they may throw on those ques'ions. As you may suppose, 
THE SPEAKER affords an almost unfailing supply of pabulum 
for our diseussions. Of this your eontributor “G, M.” is, I 
need hardly say, the chief and the most popular purveyor. We 
are all of us middle-aged, and we enjoy what we have been used 
to, and we have all our lives been so thoroughly u-ed to being 
rated into liking and disliking things, not «nly works of art, 
that when “ G. M.” tells us to accept his opinions an be damned 
(that “or” is an obvious misprint) the words como to us like 
half-forgotten music, and we remember how our nurses told us 
to “eat up the nice fat, you naughty boy.” 
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It must have been some reminiscence of this kind that set 
one of our most respected members moralising as follows. I 
ought to mention that he once himself had opinions of his own on 
matters of taste, and made efforts to go where the possession and pro- 
mulgation of them should render him less an object of suspicion 
than in Philistia. But from all I could ever hear, he only missed 
his way, and finding that the road he was on led to Meshech 
and the tents of Kedar. where they are much like our own people, 
only more so, he turned back, and has lived quietly in Ascalon 
ever since. Indeed, I have heard him express doubts as to the 
existence of any place such as that of which he was in search : 
any place where a man’s own opinion as what ought to be enjoyed 
sald need but to be stated in order to command universal 
assent and adhesion. However, he now began by remarking on 
the curious fact that most languages should have selected, in 
order to express a man’s likings or dislikings in matters of beauty, 
a term which in strictness refers to that one of our senses in 
respect of which a man’s own measure is most usually accepted 
as final, and epithets connoting moral approbation and dis- 
approbation regarded as most inapplicable. “ Taste.” “ govt,” 
**geschmack,” are nothing but metaphors borrowed from the palate. 
The Roman even had recourse to the same image for his ex- 
pression of intellectual operations, and found no fitter way of 
indicating a wise man than to call him “a taster.” Does not 
this point to an instinetive consciousness in the human mind 
that in their final analysis the taste for Ingres’ pictures and the 
taste for a mutton-chop cannot be specifically separated ; and 
that epithets which one would feel to be out of place in regard 
to the latter are equally meaningless as applied to the former ? 
Indeed, “G. M.” furnishes an admirable example of this view. 
Twenty years ago he did not like Ingres. For the next twenty 
years he was told that Ingres’ pictures were to be liked, and at 
the end of that time he did like them. Did he like the first 
olive he tasted? Did anyone? Does he like them now? I do, 
and I have gt to like them simply because I “ accepted the 
opinion of artists ”’—that is, I heard other people who had eaten 
more say that they liked them. In the case of art, of course, a 
man has inducements to say he likes what he does not, and this 
introduces complications ; but there is so little credit to be got 
by liking foods and drinks that a man’s statement a3 to this 
may usually be accepted as evidence. Thus, after all,“ G, M.’s” 
progress in art is much like that of the “ordinary man.” There 
is really no need for him to frame any hypothesis as to his own 
acquisition (through “long patience and earnest striving”) of 
yas microscopes which “ enable him to look below the surface” ; 
or, a8 Oue somet mes hears it ealled, see into a milestone, still 
less to confus» the issue by introducing statements about in- 
tellectual progress; least of all to apply hard names to “ the 
ordinary man who only knows life by its external aspects ”— 
that is, acquires knowledge through his senses. Both have 
arrived by the same roxad—that of liking what they found others 
liked; only on his own showing “ G. M.’s” progress to right 
taste has been twice as slow as “ the ordinary man’s.” 

Now I have slipped out the very combination of words that I 
meant toavoid! Right taste! Surely, “ right” and “ wrong” are 
words conveying moral judgments, and * G. M.,” if I mistake 
not, has often told us that art and morals know nothing of each 
other. Let us refer again to our original standard of the palate. 
I like jam. “G. M.” likes pickles. Is either of us right or 
wrong? But suppose | like Van Eyck and he likes Van Beers 
—what then? Ur may I not be able to like both jam and 
pickles. “Love at first sight” in one case, “and allow dis- 
like to grow into love” in the other? I a-sure him I do like 
both, and that for him or anyone else to assert the contrary is 
absurd on the face of it. Equally absurd, nay, to my intelligence 
meaningless, is the combination of the noun “ taste ” with any 
adjective, “ good,” “ bad,” “ right,” “wrong,” importing a moral 
judgment; unless with the distinct proviso that “good” or 
“right” means “agreeing with my own.” You check the 
child who says “tapioca pudding is nasty”; but “I do not 
like tapioca pudding” is harmless if the oceasion is such as to 
warrant the expression of opinion. That there are certain works 
in all the arts as to which the people whom we meet are as nearly 
as possible unanimous, does not really modify my view, when 
I remember some Chinese music (heard several years ago at 
one of those exhibitions which—one form under many names— 
used to be held somewhere rear the Albert Hall), and realise 
that the “Leonora” overture must sound to those China 
musicians even as their music sounded to me. If in the jury of 
orbis terrarum most votes carry the day, the taste that 
admires the “ Leonora ” overture is hopeles«ly wrong. 

So, then, the seekers after a canon of taste can only come 
hack to Aristotie’s “as the man of sense would define.” ~ There 
is no harm in this; only l+t it be clearly understood that what- 
ever Aristotle meant by 4 ¢pévmuos, in the mouth of a dogmatic 
writer on matters of taste the term is, and by the nature of the 
ease can be, neither more nor less than a substitute for the pro- 
noun of the first person singular, 

Thus far our oracle of the “Black Whale.” Some of us 
thought that there was hardly need of so many words to show 
that smart gentlemen who earn money by their pens must often 
** fly higher than they can perch.”—I am, yours faithfully, 


A PuHILISTINE. 





PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 


Srr,—As I am sure that Tae Speaker would wish for the 
most complete and perfect system of rep e-eutation, will you 
allow me to point out that, so far from proportional representa- 
tion being a mere fad believed in only by Mr. Courtney and me, 
it has been for years in operation in Denmark, it has been 
recently adopted in more than one of the Swiss Cantons, and is 
actually in operation in our School Board elections. 

In the committee which was appointed some years ago to 
consider the working of the Cumulative Vote, the evidence 
given by the Education Department, and indeed the evidence 
generally, was strongly in its favour. While, however, it is 
far better than our Parliamentary system, I cannot but consider 
that the single transferable vote is a simpler and more effective 
form of proportional representation. 

Those who are anxious for One Man One Vote must also surely 
wish that vote to be effective.—I am, your obedient servant, 

Joun LUBBOCK. 

High Elms, Farnborough, September 15, 1893. 


TO TICKLE THE LORDS. 


Srz,—In your last issue, alluding to the House of Lords, 
you say: “ The answer to their rejection of the Home Rule Bill 
must be the adoption by the House of Commons of a series of 
measures for Great Britain of the most sweeping and Radical 
character.” 

As an Irish member I thoroughly agree with this view. If 
it were carried out Home Rule would indeed be certain, as the 
next General Election would be carried by an overwhelming 
majority. I suggest as a reform, which would be “ absolutely 
intolerable to the ordinary member of the Huse of Lords,” that 
of the total abolition of Justices of the Peace. Their judi- 
cial duties should, I think, be performed by paid magistrates, 
and their other duties, which I might call executive, should be 
transferred to elected repr-sentatives of the people in both 
counties and boroughs. The present system of Justices of the 
Peace is a remnant of the old feudal system, little suited to our 
democratic age. Another reform that shud be carried out 
next session would be a really popular budget. The rich do not 
now pay their fair share of taxation. I should like to know 
what proportion of his property a man worth a hundred thousand 
pounds pays in a year in taxation of all kinds, and what pro- 
portion a man living on his earnings of a pound a week pays. 

A good stiff property tax is what would tickle the Lords, 
and show the democracy that the Government is determined to 
be that of the masses and not that of the classes.— Yours traly, 

September 20th, 1895. JOHN SWEETMAN. 








AN AUTUMN PASTORAL. 
eee 
At SHILLINGFORD-ON-THAMES. 
W ERE all Arcadia centred in one scene 
Of tender tinting and untroubled calm, 
This chastened pomp of gold, and grey, and green, 
With beauty blent, and breathing o lorous balm, 
Might rival rural Pan’s own native haunt, 
Where Alpheus flowed toward the Ionian Sea 
Through wooded gorges, and wi'h rustic glee 
Sheep-tending swains would chaunt 
Of love, and the high gods, and harvests ripe 
To mellow-fluting preludes of the pastoral pipe. 


The shadowy slopes sweep upward to a sky 
Of daffodil, dull crimson, and dead gold, 
Through which the sun sinks slowly, tenderly, 
Glinting on groves that crown the headlands bold ; 
And where one bright-green spur of grassy land 
Juts from a leafy mass of dusky grey, 
There a lone angler, lingering late to play 
One quarry more, doth stand, 
Spectral amidst the shadows, faint, afar, 
Fronting the pallid glimmer of eve’s earliest star. 


Yon fold on the soft slope might know the care 
Of happy Tityrus. Hark! the chiming chink 
Of shaken sheep-bells stirs the slumbering air. 
From the gold-erested hill-top to the brink, 
Grey-shadowed, of the silver-shimmering stream, 
All speaks unruffied rest. A peaceful place, 
Where Dian might disrobe her fiom the chase, 
Or tired Endymion dream, 
What time the last red ray of Phebus flames 
High o’er the umbrageous heights that skirt soft-sliding 
Thames. E. J. M. 
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A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





MILTON AND WoMEN ONCE AGAIN. 


S° “Q” has returned to the charge, and like a 

skilful general has concentrated his forces. 
Milton is now his single objective, and is attacked at 
two points—his conduct as a husband and father, 
and his conception of woman. I had meant to do no 
more than protest against his most cavalier treat- 
ment of the great Puritan, but this renewed charge, 
so airily yet so straightly delivered, demands some- 
thing more than passive resistance. 


“Q's” original charge was that Milton was “ de- 
testable on principle,” and “made life intolerable to 
his wives.” The plural is now dropped, and Mary 
Powell becomes the sole connubial martyr. But the 
change seriously affects the argument. The husband's 
conduct ceases to be uniformly “ detestable,” and the 
two later wives appear as witnesses to testify that 
he is a man capable of loving and of being loved, 
and with whom a woman could live happily. And 
it further establishes, to say the least, a_ pre- 
sumption that the cause of Mary Powell's married 
unhappiness was Mary Powell rather than John 
Milton. 


It is an ungracious thing even to seem to make an 
assault on a woman long since fallen into dust and 
silence, who may have suffered much, who certainly 
caused much suffering, and who may have had some 
of the sweet qualities of English womanhood. 
Certainly, no attack upon her is intended here; for 
surely her fate is one of the pitifullest possible. A 
mere dumb figure, she yet becomes the centre and 
occasion of a most articulate tragedy, which is all 
the more tragic because of the silent figure at its 
heart. But in a case of this sort we must clear our 
minds of sentiment, or, as Samuel Johnson would 
have said, of cant, and look at things as they are. 
It is easy to romance, as “Q” does, about Mary 
Powell, as many others have romanced about a more 
illustrious and far more unfortunate Mary, and 
picture her as “a slip of a girl” carried off 
from “a large and merry country family,” and 
cooped up “in the spring of her life, within 
dark and dismal lodgings in the City,” made all the 
more dismal by an unsmiling, birching pedagogue of 
a husband and by the howling urchins, his nephews. 
The latter is a point mentioned by our old gossip 
Aubrey, who was no better an authority—though, 
indeed, no worse—than any other gossip; but it is 
significant that one of the beaten urchins—Edward 
Phillips—is bere silent. But all this is not history, 
nor has it any relation to history, nor does it help 
us in any way to conceive the situation or judge 
concerning it. Aud if we are going to romance, we 
ought to do it with some semblance of reality. If 
John Milton made Mary Powell unhappy, did she 
cause him no unhappiness? There is to me some- 
thing frightfully incommensurate in the sufferings 
of these two, and I say it without meaning to under- 
estimate the misery the woman endured. But the 
misery of the man was far more tragic in its quality 
and vaster in its range and in its seale; it bit, as it 
were, into the very marrow of his soul, and, though 
the wound healed, the scar remained. The “ Divorce 
Tracts” seem, even to a dull reader, to throb under an 
almost splendid misery, and in his later and greater 
poems its beat may still be heard. Yes, if sentiment 
is to be invoked and misery be made to claim our 
pity, must not the sufferings of Mary Powell be 
silent before the agony of John Milton ? 


But what are the facts? Theyarefew,and wehave 
to read them without much help from first-hand 
evidence, save in what concerns Milton himself. 
Mary Powell is, as I have said, a mere silent figure. 
We can hardly be said to know her; but her mother 
we get here and there an authentic glimpse of—a 
Royalist, and a tenacious, strong-willed woman, 
holding resolutely by her own, undismayed by the 
law's delay. Milton we know full well—a man with 





a purity that becomes a woman, able proudly, yet 
humbly, to say to the Italian lady of the heart she 
had touched, 
“To certo, a prove tante 
L’hebbi fedele, intrepido, costante, 
De pensieri leggiadro, accorto, e buono.” 


He is a poet of imagination all compact, for whom 
plain prose is not; who feels the poetry of his own 
being and of his own day, who sees an epic in process 
on the stage of his own country, and believes himself 
bound to play some not ignoble partin its unfolding. 
Woman he reads through the same imagination 
by which he interprets life. She is not to him 
prosaic woman, matter-of-fact, ministrant, now the 
plaything and now the drudge of man, but she is 
idealised—woman read through an idea and valued 
for the degree in which she embodies it. This man 
goes from his “dark and dismal lodgings in the 
City” into the country in the Whitsuntide, visits 
the Powells, old clients and friends of his father, and, 
after a stay of a month or thereabouts, returns with 
a wife, who came accompanied by a troop of friends. 
They leave, and she remains a month, and only a 
month, with Milton. She does not flee from him, 
but asks and obtains his consent to go, under promise 
of an early return. He is not charged with cruelty 
or severity or any personal fault; what the one wit- 
ness who could speak with immediate knowledge 
said was that “after having been used to a great 
house and much company and joviality,” she found 
Milton’s home too “ philosophical,” and what Aubrey 
says is that she “ found it very solitary, no company 
came to her.” In the furious and fiery criticism 
which followed the “Divorce Tracts” no charge 
more personal to him was made. And for this 
reason, because she found after a brief month's trial 
his house dull and his “ philosophical life” “ irksome 
to her,” we are asked to conclude that he “ made life 
intolerable to his wives.’ Could the licence of the 
unwarranted inference any further go? 


Milton waited patiently two months for his wife’s 
return, but she returned not; then he wrote, but no 
answer came; wrote again, and still again, without 
any answer coming; and, finally, he despatched a 
“foot-messenger with a_ letter,” who was, says 
Aubrey, “evilly entreated”; and Phillips reports that 
“he was dismissed with some sort of contempt.” 
The reason for this conduct is not set down to 
anything in Milton's personal character or in his 
behaviour to his wife; but, says Phillips, the family 
were Cavaliers, the King’s party had then “some 
prospect of success,” and “they began to repent of 
having matched the eldest daughter of the family 
to a person so contrary to them in opinion”; and 
Aubrey says, “She was a Royalist,’ and “two 
opinions do not well on the same bolster.” Here, 
then, was Milton forsaken by a wife who had 
not allowed herself even the opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with his home, encouraged 
in her desertion by those who ought to have 
persuaded her to attempt to fulfil the duties she 
had undertaken, and this for reasons which struck 
not so much at him as at the cause he loved better 
than life. It wounded his lofty spirit precisely 
where it was most sensitive, and so it was charac- 
teristic of the man that he dealt not with the 
personal history of his case, but with the principles 
it involved. The very loftiness of his idea of 
marriage and of the relation it instituted of man to 
woman and woman to man made the wrong seem the 
more intolerable; and so he set himself to plead for 
changes in the laws and in the customs that made so 
intolerable a wrong possible. This was the origin of 
these“ Divorce Tracts,” which, while the work of aman 
who suffered from a great private wrong, were yet 
only concerned with what he conceived to be a 
public right. The temper or the economy that 
would have found compensation for private 
injury in personal indulgence was impossible to 
Milton. 


Yet in order to estimate the personal qualities of 
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the man, the issue of the affair must be recalled. 
The time came when success changed sides, passed 
from the king to the parliament, and the Powells 
and their policy changed with it. At Forest Hill 
the young wife was no more, in the words of 
Aubrey, “environed and stormed by the sons of 
Mars, and those of the enemy party.” With the 
Royalist disasters and dismay came the desire of 
reconciliation, and it was accomplished by means of 
a sort of ambuseade laid in the house of a friend, 
where the wife surprised the injured husband and 
touched him into forgiveness. The meaning of 
this is surely not to be mistaken. Milton was a 
proud man, invincible of will, who had, because 
of the behaviour of this woman and her friends, and 
the consequent controversies, been subjected to a 
malignancy of criticism and of gossip which, had he 
been a man of lower or less majestic nature, would 
have been held to justify an attitude of irreconcil- 
able disdain. But he was infinitely above this kind 
of thing. In spite of all that had been said and 
done by him and against him, he took back his wife, 
and shared his home not only with her, but with the 
family that had been her aiders and abettors. 


I have space for only a word or two as to Milton's 
conception of woman as a wife. That he loved to 
see intellect so developed and exercised in woman 
that she could be the fit mate of man may be proved 
up to the hilt. Certainly, itis simply a grotesque mis- 
statement tosay, “* Something better than his dog, a 
little dearer than his horse,’ putsit too low, perhaps; 
a little dearer than his cook is nearer the mark.” 
About the period of these troubles we have the 
sonnet, “To the Lady Margaret Ley,” who is 
described as so like her father that 

*Vot by you, 
Madam, methinks I see him living yet.” 


And also the beautiful sonnet which praises the 


‘Lady that in the prime of earliest youth 
Wisely hast shunned the broad way and the green,” 
and who is told to 
“ Be sure 
Thon, when the bridegroom with his feastfal friends 
Passes to bliss at the mid hour of nicht, 
Hast gained thy entrance, virgin wise and pure.” 


But what is the idea that lies below the “ Divorce 
Tracts”? That “the performance of a fit and match- 
able conversation is no less essential to the prime 
scope of marriage than the gift of bodily. con- 
junction.” He loathes the very idea he is so airily 
credited with, and pleads that “marriage is a 
covenant the very being whereof consists, not in a 
forced cohabitation and counterfeit performance of 
duties, but in unfeigned love and peace.” “ Love 
in marriage cannot live nor subsist unless it be 
mutual.” Marriage is described as “the ordinance of 
our solace and contentment, the remedy of our loneli- 
ness ;”’ and in a passage which seems written expressly 
for the benefit of our friend “Q,” he says, “Man 
is not to hold woman as a servant, but receives her 
into a part of that empire which God proclaims him 
to, though not equally, yet largely, as his own image 
and glory.” Any comfort the latter clause may 
afford our friend is sadly dashed by the succeeding 
sentence, which explains that if a wife “exceed her 
husband in prudence and dexterity” he is “con- 
tentedly to yield,” for it is a natural law “that the 
wiser should govern the less wise, whether male or 
female.” : 


Enough; it was Milton’s passion for spiritual 
affinity in marriage, which expressed his belief in the 
intellectual and moral capabilities of woman, that 
was the motive of these pamphlets on divorce. We 
may regret his doctrine, but thisdeterminative idea of 
his was as high as his practice was pure and noble. 
If to him as to St. Paul the man in marriage was 
the head of the woman, as Christ is the Head of His 
Chureb, this to him as to St. Paul expressed no 
idea of bondage or of a menial servitude, but rather 





a community of life, a perfection of love, a complete- 
ness of harmony, such as no other relation knew 
or realised. It meant their common dignity, and 
the necessity of their union to perfect being. 
And his attitude to woman was here the typical 
Puritan attitude— stood in complete contrast alike to 
“the licence of Marlowe” and “ the filth of D’Urfey, 
Wycherley, and Vanbrugh.” Whereof abundant 
proof, if there be need, can be given, though not 
here and now. p 


THe Basis oF MILTON’s ARGUMENT. 


THE critic who took me to task the other day for 
my remarks upon Milton’s attitude towards women 
spoke with a civil gravity not commonly used by 
those who find their cherished gods attacked. One 
accusation, however, still sticks in my throat. It is, 
that I was “intent on playing to the gallery.” Iam 
only prevented from answering this charge at length 
by the reflection that readers of THE SPEAKER are 
extremely unlikely to care a fraction of sixpence for 
my private feelings or affairs. As it happens, the 
only solid consolation I have been able to find upon 
contemplating the results of five years’ toil has been 
the certainty that, in spite of temptations common 
to every householder, I have a growing unwilling- 
ness to invite the good will of the gallery by so 
much as a single gesture. My critic’s suggestion, 
therefore, gave me some trifling annoyance. I will 
content myself with asking him if he thinks it likely 
that a writer intent on playing to the gallery, and 
having several papers open to him for the airing of 
his young opinions, would choose THE SPEAKER for 
his purpose. 


People, I admit, are naturally disposed to bring 
this charge when they see young people, as yet 
eminent only in their own opinions, using the great 
names of history as whipping-tops. The whipster 
can never justify himself at the moment, and only 
in the course of time by the laborious process of 
becoming a great man. The example of the late 
Earl of Beaconsfield, who from the beginning tilted 
only at the ,stoutest shields, is full of snares for 
youths of fewer natural endowments, of whom there 
are many. So.much may be granted. On the other 
hand, we have man’s inalienable right to weigh 
everything for himself in such a balance as he pos- 
sesses: and it is obvious that if we all start with the 
probably accurate, but certainly deadening, convie- 
tion that we are fools, the public stock of wisdom 
stands little chance of being increased. Certain 
observations of Lord Bacon upon Authority will be 
familiar to my critic, and may save me the trouble of 
pursuing the general question any further. 


Now, as regards this particular question of man’s 
proper attitude towards women, it is at least con- 
ceivable that Milton held a perverse and barbarous 
opinion. At any rate, we have a right to examine 
it, and should not let it bind us merely because it 
happens to be the opinion of a virtuous man 
and a consummate artificer in words. Let us 
see once more how Milton puts it in Adam’s 
mouth :— 


“ For well I understand, in the prime end 
Of Nature, her the inferior, in the mind 
And inward faculties, which most excel ; 
In outward also her resembling less 
His image who made both, and expressing 
The character of that dominion given 
O’er other creatures.” 


Now Milton did not invent thisopinion. He took 
it ready-made. Whence? I turn to the eleventh 
chapter of St. Paul’s first Epistle to the Corinthians 
and find it in this form :— 


“ But I would have you know that the head of every man is 
Christ; and the head of the woman is the man; and the head 
of Christ is God. Every man praying or prophesying, having 
his head covered, dishonoureth his head. But every woman that 
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prayeth or prophesieth with her head uncovered dishonoureth 
her head ; for that is even all one as if she were shaven. For if 
the woman be not covered, let her also be shorn: but if it bea 
shame for a woman to be shorn or shaven, let her be covered. 
For a man indeed ought not to cover his head, forasmuch as he 


is the image and glory of God: but the woman is the glory of 


the man. For the man is not of the woman; but the woman 
of the man. Neither was the man created for the woman ; 
but the woman for the man.” 

This is explicit enough. Are we then, seeing that 
it was written by no less an authority than St. 
Paul, to accept it without question? I think not. 
For the Apostle in the above passage brings argu- 
ments to support his doctrine; and to bring an 
argument is ipso facto a confession that the matter 
admits of argument. Had he said, “ Woman is 
man’s inferior,” and there made an end, there would 
be nothing to diseuss, and we could only have 
inquired into the fulness or authenticity of his 
inspiration. But since he has condescended to 
reason with us, we are allowed to apply the usual 
logical tests. 

In the first place, then, it may be asked of the 
Apostle’s arguments, “ Are they such as he himself 
found convincing, or are they merely those which he 
thought would convince his audience?” There is 
but one possible answer. That he should have 
“played to the gallery” by giving the Corinthians 
arguments good enough for them, though unsatis- 
factory to his own superior intelligence, is altogether 
inconceivable of such a man as St. Paul. It remains, 
then, that he seriously believed the reasoning em- 
ployed in the above passage to be sufficient and 
cogent. We may perhaps dismiss those remarks 
about the shaving and shearing of women as being a 
rhetorical flourish or two around the main argument. 
I hope we may ; for to take them au pied de la lettre 
is but poorly to compliment the Apostle’s logic. 
But the main line of reasoning is this: Men should 
not cover their heads when praying: for man is 
God’s image, and by covering his head he obscures 
God's image. (The same arguments, by the way, 
might be used to prove that a man_ should 
never wear a hat at all; but we may let that pass.) 
Women should cover their heads when praying : 
for woman is not God's image, and therefore—we 
should, in strict logic, expect the Apostle to con- 
tinue, “it makes no difference whether she covers 
her head or not”: but he actually says—by covering 
her head she dishonours her head, which, sym- 


bolically, is man: that is to say, she sets up to be 


man’s equal, being really his inferior, because not 
created (as he is) in the likeness of God. 


Now I very much wonder if people who accept 
St. Paul’s conclusion, and believe that woman is not 
only different to man, but also his inferior, are 
prepared to accept the andromorphism on which the 
whole argument rests. For it is not mere anthro- 
pomorphism (as I pointed out last week) but 
andromorphism strait and simple and carefully 
defined. To reach his conclusion you must— 
there is no way out of it—first assume that God 
exists in the shape of a man as distinct from 
that of a woman. You must further believe 
that woman was created out of a rib of man, for 
man’s service, and that man was not created for 
woman’s service. And you must lastly believe that 
the original circumstances of woman’s creation 
retain such significance to-day that, in spite of daily 
experience to the contrary, “the man is not of the 
woman, but the woman of the man.” I very much 
wonder, [ repeat, if people do accept this. Yet this, 
and no less, is the basis of Milton's theory of woman 
as a natural slave of man. And this—or the far 
less respectable argument of brute strength—is the 
basis of the popular theory at this moment. 


* Doth not even nature itself teach you that, if a 
man have long hair, it is a shame unto him? But if 
a woman have long hair, it is a glory to her: for her 
hair is given to her for a veil.” Iam afraid that my 
critic, if he found himself opposed with an argument 
of this calibre, would promptly talk about “ playing 





to the gallery.” I think we may agree that it is 
somewhat belated. A. T. Q. C. 





REVIEWS. 


A MISCELLANEOUS POLEMIC. 


Tue Great Entoma. By William Samuel Lilly. London: 
John Murray. 


ERE is another of Mr. Lilly’s many books, differ- 
ent in title but similar in sub-tance to those 
that have gone before. He thinks the age very intract- 
able, and so he treats it to a good deal of hearty and 
emphatic iteration. It is a pity to say anything 
new when the old has not as yet been heard, in spite 
of the excellence of the type, the exhaustive analyses, 
and the full indexes with which it has been served 
up. In this volume we have forty-five pages of 
analysis and thirteen of index to 319 of discursive 
matter. The apparatus of interpretation and re- 
ference is good. What makes it look strange is “ the 
copious and vehement rhetoric” which lies between 
its two parts. Mr. Lilly is in danger of becoming as 
one-idea’d as the late amiable and excellent Mr. 
Urquhart, but he still relieves the monotony of his 
thought by the variety of his quotations. They are 
culled from all quarters—oriental and occidental, 
sacred and profane, classical and modern; but more 
in the manner of the man who as he runs plucks 
what catches his eye or touches his hand than of 
the student who studies that he may know. We 
have, of course, the usual reference to “ Exeter 
Hall”’—once perhaps a power, though now long fallen 
dumb and toothless; the customary scorn of men who 
are “intellectually grocers,” though the scorn is rather 
misplaced in one who is so expert a dealer in borrowed 
literary condiments; the familiar tone of severe 
and superior integrity in the presence of politicians 
who “recognise in ballot-boxes the sole organ of 
political truth,” and are “wholly given over to 
majority-mongering,” and the becoming charity 
which can reprove such for daring to purchase 
“the support of the brotherhood of Chadband 
and Stiggins.” As a set-off we have a dedication 
to “My dear Lord Halifax,” and a commendation 
of “the movement within the Anglican communion 
associated, in a special way, for many years, with 
your honoured name.” Mr. Lilly, after Matthew 
Arnold, holds “the National Church,” though he 
is not of it, to bean “institution” “of great secular 
utility, as a vast organisation of charity and a 
widely effective school of moral culture”; and he, 
even after Cardinal Newman, regards it as “a ser- 
viceable breakwater” “against the abounding impiety 
of the age.” And, therefore, “the movement for 
its disestablishment seems to me one of the most 
retrograde and disreputable manceuvres of party 
politics.” This is an excellent example of his tone 
and method: difference from his intellectual judg- 
ments is a thing certain to evoke some very 
opprobrious epithets from his extensive vocabulary 
of moral admonition and reproach. 

It is hard to be patient with a writer who, though 
in many ways so clever and so “serviceable,” yet 
assumes an attitude and adopts a tone to which no 
quality and no attainment he has gives him any 
title. His hatred of “ Exeter Hall” is intelligible, 
for what to it was the “Scarlet Woman” is to him 
the Mother of Saints, its “ Antichrist” is his “ Holy 
Father,” where it saw Jesuitism he sees the invincible 
Society of Jesus. And he does well to be angry with 
those who set sin and deceit where he knows saintli- 
ness and honour to be. But anger at a sin does not 
leave a man free to commit it; yet this freedom is 
precisely the thing he takes and uses tothe utmost. 
He may be described as the “ Exeter Hall” of the 
other side of the street, not a whit changed in spirit 
or in vehemence, though changed in name. Dickens 
was never less inspired by charity and truth than 
when he conceived and portrayed Chadband (what 
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the original was all men who care to know can easily 
learn), nor was he happier or more truthful in 
Stiggins; but Dickens’ individuals become Mr. Lilly’s 
classes, constitute a “brotherhood,” the “ baser 
portion of the Dissenting interest,” whose “ jealousy 
of the social superiority of the Anglican clergy” 
makes them the “allies” of “the English admirers 
and disciples of Hébert and Chaumette.” That is 
the sort of thing “ Exeter Hall” in its most abandoned 
days never equalled. Why, there were men, and 
these the men who inaugurated the movement Mr. 
Lilly so hotly condemns, who believed not only the 
Anglican Establishment, but all establishments 
of religion, to be wrong and unchristian, and 
yet were of a saintliness Francis of Assisi would 
not have been ashamed to own, and of a courage 
even Athanasius might have envied. They were 
quite incapable of jealousy of the social superiority 
of the Anglican, or indeed of any other “clergy,” 
for the only superiority they could conceive was 
ethical or spiritual, and the only jealousy they could 
feel was for the honour of God and His Church. 
They did believe, not simply in the recognition, but 
still more in the realisation of religion by the nation, 
and they objected to the connection of the State 
with the Church because it was more likely to 
secularise the Church than to spiritualise the State. 
For such, they contended, had been its invariable 
result. Christianity began in independence of the 
State, and even against its will, its purest was its 
freest age, and nothing had so tempted the Church 
to sin and to compromise with sin, to tyranny and 
to connivance in tyranny, to low ends and ignoble 
means, as its union with the State. The men may 
have been wrong or they may have been right—that 
is not the question; but that they were “of the 
brotherhood of Chadband and Stiggins” is what 
only a man too void of insight to be capable of 
justice could think or say. Why, what would Mr. 
Lilly think of us were we to speak of the man who 
is equal to such a performance as his as of the 
brotherhood of Pecksniff, and the fellow of the 
Pharisee who made broad his phylactery, and aloud 
in the temple thanked God that he was not as other 
men? Yet in what way do his tone and spirit and 
speech differ from this ? 

As to the substance and argument of the book— 
it is said to be an argumentum ad hominem—may 
we not ask, Have we not had enough of it? In 
the hands of Joseph de Maistre, Lamennais, and 
John Henry Newman it was so conducted as to be 
interesting and instructive, for they were men of 
genius, and all they did bore the stamp of what they 
were; but in other hands its weakness becomes 
through much repetition cnly the more obvious. 
The revolution, as Mr. Lilly terms the movement he 
so vehemently opposes, will never be arrested by 
representing that Church whose policy and action 
were the main factors and causes of its being, as the 
only possible saviour from it. The wisdom that is 
after the event is hardly sufficient for the saving of 
the world. And if there is to be criticism of the 
modern intellectual movement and its representa- 
tive men, then let us have it from competent hands. 
Our author is well within his powers when he de- 
scribes the popular Atheism of modern France and 
its catechisms, though he rather tends now and then 
to pile up the agony; but he is less within his province 
in dealing with Renan and Spencer. In his account 
of the former he is, while he remains biographical, 
interesting, though his eye does nof always see the 
really significant point, but his literary exposition is 
sketchy, hasty, defective, and his positive criticism, 
especially of the two cardinal loci of the Scriptures 
and miracles, is frequently feckless and throughout 
unskilled and inadequate. He is more at home with 
Mr. Spencer, and here his criticism is often both 
pointed and acute, but it may be described as more 
negative than positive. Our sympathies as regards 
both these writers are on the side of Mr. Lilly, and 
we are as anxious as even he can be to see a really 
spiritual philosophy both of Nature, man, and history 








victorious over the modern mind. But in order to 
do this the work must be done by men of generous 
and architectonic intellect, who can rise above the 
polemics of the hour and view even our little con- 
troversies sub specie wternitatis. 


ADAMS’ HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


History OF THE UNITED STATES DURING THE SECOND 
ADMINISTRATION OF JAMES Mapison, 1813-1817 (1n 
CONTINUATION OF THE HIsTroRY OF THE Two ADMINIs- 
TRATIONS OF JEFFERSON AND OF Mapison’s First 
ADMINISTRATION). By Henry Adams. London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


THESE three volumes bring to a close the elaborate 
history of the American Republic from 1800 to 1816, 
the earlier part of which was reviewed in these 
columns about a year ago. From the high opinion 
of Mr. Adams’ industry, care, and intellectual force 
which we then expressed, we find no reason to 
recede. These qualities are as conspicuous in his 
account of the War of 1812, which fills these three 
concluding volumes, as in the parts which deal with 
the more interesting themes of the Purchase of 
Louisiana and the various dealings with Napoleon, 
the party struggles of Jefferson’s Administrations, 
and the singular character of Jefferson himself. 
Madison is a tamer and more commonplace figure: 
and the War of 1812, though it contains a good 
many striking episodes of single naval combat, is on 
the whole a dismal sort of business, the military 
operations small, scattered, and generally ill-planned, 
the leaders personally unimportant, the result chiefly 
remarkable in leaving matters much as it found 
them—nearly all the points over which the parties 
quarrelled just as unsettled as they had been when 
they were made casts belli. This, however, is rather 
the European view of the War of 1812, which seems 
trivial compared with the great struggle virtually 
decided at Leipzig and closed at Waterloo, than the 
American view, for in American history that war 
plays a larger part, and even its minor details have 
an interest for citizens of the United States which 
no European can feel. Mr. Adams works through 
these details in his usual minute, painstaking, 
business-like way, aided by a profusion of useful 


-maps and plans of the scenes of warfare. The 


sea fights are much the most readable: as at the 
moment the successes of the American ships against 
the British Navy, then in the zenith of its fame, 
were what chiefly impressed contemporaries and 
chiefly contributed to raise the self-esteem of the 
American people, inducing them to persist in a 
conflict which they found very exhausting, and 
which a considerable section among them hated 
and opposed. Mr. Adams has some _ valuable 
remarks on the causes which so frequently secured 
victory to the American vessels. He finds them 
principally in the superior skill and quickness of the 
American gunners, and in the sailing qualities of 
the American ships, which had not been constructed 
upon such comparatively old models as those of 
Britain. In point of courage and tenacity there was 
nothing to choose between the sailors and officers of 
the two nations, but the Americans were apparently 
more nimble and more inventive. 

In the internal history of the period which these 
volumes cover the most considerable events are 
those connected with the dislike of New England to 
the war, culminating in the famous Hartford Con- 
vention of December, 1814. Mr. Adams—after bring- 
ing out in a very clear and instructive way the 
growth of anti-war feeling in the three trading 
States of New England, and the spirit of separa- 
tion which developed itself in the towns and in 
the Legislature, threatening not only a direct 
resistance to the Federal Government, but even an 
ultimate dissolution of the union—is surprisingly 
concise, almost curt, in his treatment of the Con- 
vention itself. He shows, however, that so far from 
being a violent body, the men who, as representatives 
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of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, 
composed it, were comparatively moderate and 
cautious, not abreast of the particularist and even 
anti-union feeling which animated the majority in 
those States—a majority belonging to that very 
Federalist party which had fifteen years earlier been 
the advocate of a more centralised Government, and 
had denounced so warmly the dissolvent and almost 
disloyal language of the Kentucky Resolutions. 
There are many instances to show that parties are 
usually far more influenced by present passions than 
by traditional principles, but none more striking 
than the transformation of the Democratic Re- 
publicans of Jefferson's school into the defenders of 
large powers in the Federal Government, and of the 
Federalists of Hamilton's school into the Disunionists 
of 1814, who desired to entrust the defence of the 
States to State armies, and allow the State Govern- 
ment to intercept the national revenues for the 
purpose. It is plain that the Federal Government 
was in serious danger of a collapse when peace was 
suddenly agreed to by England; and it is hard to 
believe that the English Ministers, ill-judged as their 
American diplomacy had often showed itself, would 
have accepted terms which they had previously re- 
jected had they fully realised the extreme weakness 
of the American Government, and the means they 
possessed of further weakening it by fomenting 
internal dissensions. Peace, however, was made, 
and peace, coming as an immense and scarcely 
expected relief, not only set upon its legs again the 
tottering administration of President Madison, but 
covered with discredit those who had borne a part 
in the Hartford Convention, and indeed gave the 
coup de grace to the Federalist party itself. 

Mr. Adams draws out the results of the war 
and the changes that were passing upon political 
and religious thought, upon literature, and upon 
national character, in four suggestive if not always 
convincing chapters. He notes the rise of the 
West, and the relatively declining influence of New 
England : he points out that with New England the 
social, and, he might have added, the intellectual 
authority of Old England also declined. He de- 
scribes the new spirit that began to work in 
theology, first at Boston and Cambridge, ultimately 
in far wider fields. He finds, not only in the 
Boston luminaries such as Channing, but in 
Washington Irving and Bryant, the founders of 
a more characteristically American literature, and 
notes the part which the sense of form and style 
bore in its development. As he is on the whole 
impartial between his own country and Britain in 
describing their conflict, betraying his sympathies 
only by his natural enjoyment of American victories, 
so in his estimate of the character and the intellectual 
productivity of his countrymen he is free from the 
spread-eagleism and self-laudation which was so 
common among the writers of the last generation, 
perhaps a natural reaction against the disparaging 
condescension with which European critics used to 
treat American literature. Nevertheless, his European 
readers will conceive that he overrates the literary 
performances of the Americans in that and the next 
generation in a way very surprising on the part 
of so cool-headed and unenthusiastic a judge. It 
is quite easy to account for a scantiness of really 
good work in the United States which contrasts 
markedly with the brilliance of Britain in the same 
half-century. Were the comparison made with our 
own time, the inferiority of Transatlantic pro- 
duction would be less marked. But the fact is 
there, and, especially when the explanation is easy, 
and nowise discreditable to Americans, there is no 
use trying to evade it. 

Mr. Adams’s book, of which we now take leave, is 
beyond question one of the most solid and useful 
contributions made to American history in the last 
thirty years. It isa pity that he had not given to 
his history, whose themes are often striking, rather 
more attractiveness of form. Dull it is not: it is 
too clear and vigorous ever to deserve that epithet. 





But it is one of those books to which the reader 
must bring his own interest, for the author will 
not create or kindle it for him by any of 
the familiar and even laudable arts. Mr. Adams 
writes to please himself, and says what he has to 
say in the way that first occurs to him, throw- 
ing out his ideas in sentences which are some- 
times harsh and seldom smoothed—if the metaphor 
be permissible—into a continuous surface easy to 
traverse. However, the History is a right good 
history. We have learnt much from it, and we 
heartily commend it to all who care about the 
subject. 


GUN AND ROD. 
Stray Sport. By J. Moray Brown. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 


WITH a lightsome charm Mr. Brown takes us to the 
varied scenes of his sport with gun and rod, at home 
and abroad. He isa true sportsman—never parading, 
though proud of hissuccesses; never concealing, though 
vexed at his failures. There is a straightforward 
honesty in the account which makes it really living 
and exceptionally entertaining. Here we have true 
records of personal experiences; a happy medium 
between sickening sensationalism and dull matter 
of fact. To the general reader the interest never 
flags ; to the sportsman who has passed many happy 
hours by flood and field it will have a fascination 
unmixed with jealousy. Whether he deals with 
tiger-shooting and hog-hunting in India, or with 
field and river sport at home, the author's enthusiasm 
forces itself on the indifferent, and rivets the at- 
tention of the keen observer. And his occasional 
descriptions of natural scenery are not far short of 
those of the painter-writer, Jefferies. ; 

Mr. Brown kept a rough sporting diary: with the 
dry bones there he brings many noble forms into 
life. Turning over its pages, the crude notes bring 
up associations never to be forgotten. A magician’s 
wand dispels the mists that enshroud the past, and 
portrays the old familiar scenes which he now so 
faithfully describes. He is especially enamoured of 
his “ first kill.” The deaths of hecatombs of birds 
and beasts do not remain in the true sportsman’s 
brain as does the rabbit shot with the old single- 
barrelled gun that “enticed” him to sport. The 
first fox, the first grouse, the first pheasant, the first 
salmon remain—like the first kiss of love’s young 
dream—indelibly imprinted on the memory with an 
all-engrossing charm, even after he has drunk the 
cup of life to its dregs. But the “ first spear” has 
a peculiar fascination ; and in his vivid description 
of the hunt one really sees the hog “ jink” before 
receiving its death-blow. To the author his rough 
actual diary possesses far more value than the most 
polished, well-turned phrases, which have little to 
do with the subject in point. 

Tiger-hunting is taken down a peg. Absurd 
pictures and exaggerated descriptions have given 
a false impression of the sport. Tigers do not exist 
in such very great numbers as is supposed: a dozen 
as the result of a two months’ hot-weather trip is 
considered a remarkably good bag. For one tiger 
that shows fight and makes good his charge, there are 
twenty that do not. Half the stories about hunting 
him are untrue, and the other half gross exaggera- 
tions. Of course, there is always a threatening of 
danger which keeps the excitement at a white heat ; 
and, for the sake of the uninitiated, he gives a few 
valuable hints as to the modes and manners of 
tiger-hunting. He does not like beating with a line 
of elephants and shooting from a howdah ; shooting 
on foot or from a tree when the animal is driven 
forward by beaters is most exciting. He has found 
the tiger, though cruel, to be by nature a cowardly 
animal; and, unless he be wounded or finds his 
retreat cut off, will seldom go out of his way to 
attack man. An unconscious thrill rushes through 
one as he reads the author's brilliant account of the 
killing of his first tiger—there is nothing better in 
any sporting reminiscences. 
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The exaggerated measurements of tigers Mr. 
Brown righteously condemns. He details at length 
his evidence in favour of less extravagant sizes. 
As with trout, a little licence is given to an excited 
sportsman ; but Mr. Brown shows that Indian sports- 
men of past generations were guilty of terrible 
whackers. At the same time, even reliable authori- 
ties difler to a marvellous extent. Theaverage tiger 
measures 9) feet, yet there have been tigers of 
10 feet, which are large. But only compare that 
with the nonsensical, yet recorded, statement that 
Hyder Ali presented to the Nawab of Arcot a tiger 
that measured 18 feet! The tail must have been of 
enormous length, or the salt of exaggeration, so dear 
to the Oriental as to the Highland mind, must have 
flavoured the legend. 

The author enters con amore upon the theme of 
the “tuskéd boar,” whose courage and form have 
been celebrated in song, painting, and sculpture 
from time immemorial, whose head has been assumed 
as a crest by some of our noblest families, and whose 
very name is symbolical of cunning, ferocity, and 
undaunted courage. The tiger respects him, the 
elephant dreads his ten-inch tusks. Woe betide the 
wretched dog that comes within his reach! Yet 
combats with him have given the author much 
enjoyment and the happiest moments of his life. 
His jinking is done with all the cunning of a hare’s 
doubling. Yet steel in the end overcomes the ivory. 
Some cali that butchery and contemptible pleasure ; 
but one has only to be personally engaged in the 
outwitting and conquering, by reason and nerve, of 
the most plucky, as well as one of the most crafty, 
animals of the chase to throw off that maudlin senti- 
mentality. To the author “hog fever” was an epi- 
demic almost as engrossing as the influenza; and 
these lines are ever recurring to him :— 


“Then of those days we'll often think, 
And ruu our runs onee more ; 
To old companions we will drink, 
Ant toast the mighty boar.” 


Though there will be far more sporting readers 
practically familiar with sport in this country, yet 
Mr. Brown's account of it is equally fascinating. 
Whether at Eliangowan Castle, the Bents o’ Buchan, 
or Fort George, on the Clyde, or in Dorset, bis narra- 
tive is always vivid, sometimes poetic in descriptions 
of scenery. Nor is he without humour. In a roedeer- 
drive a farmer had nearly bagged a beater when 
killing a nice young buck; Mr. Brown heard the 
farmer's apology in these words: “The bastie wad 
ha’ knocked me o'er, mon, had I no’ fired.” On 
another occasion a friend had stuck in the mud 
when after snipe. In his endeavour to get out he 
handed his gun to a “known” boy, but without 
success. When he asked the boy to help him out he 
received this mocking answer: “ Gin ye'll gie me ten 
shillings I will.” The money had to be paid. 

The author is not enthusiastic about the glories 
of grouse—he likes the bonny little brown bird—the 
pursuit of the more humble partridge appeals more 
directly to the mass of English sportsmen. Grouse- 
shooting not only involves travelling a long dist- 
ance, but is more or less expensive. At the same 
time the pheasant forms the piéce de résistance of 
many shooting manors. He is not altogether correct 
in his condemnation of the Ground Game Act with 
regard to rabbits and hares—where we are writing 
the country is moving with both, for the farmers 
never trouble themselves about killing, and they 
ean raise no action for any damages. He cannot 
abuse covert-shooting as killing chickens in a farm- 
yard: for a good high rocketing pheasant takes 
some killing. His duck-shooting at the “Old Dam” 
is vividly described. This is his pet spot when 
others fail. Every sportsman has some favourite 
spot which never fails; as in a river the keen angler 
is anxious to reach the pool where there is always a 
large trout waiting for him. When waiting there 
for the homing of the wild duck, he would study 
nature in all her varied moods; there he became 


: 





more intimate with the habits of birds and beasts; 
he was never tired watching the ever-changing 
lights in the sky, of noting the growth and forma- 
tion of some plant, and of musing in general on all 
the great, though often overlooked, wonders and 
glories of the universe. These were yrand moments 
to him: to others, only wasted time. Yet his blood 
thrilled as he set a mallard “shivering up against 
the wind.” His gillie, Jimmy, was a character. 
When winged game was failing, Jimmy would (with 
his usual preface) thus divert bis master’s attention: 
“T’ve seen me kill a fourteen-pound fush in yon 
pool.” He told many tales and legends which made 
the road sport to the trysting-place. At another 
spot Jimmy would say: “I’ve seen me putting up 
five and six woodcock at a time here.” Noone could 
contradict him! 

The true sportsman has a soft side. Hoe rejoices 
to see a rabbit escape by swimming over a shallow 
stream ; and he would rather miss a bird than slightly 
wound it. Yet it is pleasant to bowl over a cock 
grouse as he comes full swing down wind, to erumple 
up a rocketing pheasant as he shoots over the tree- 
tops, to cut down the twisting suipe, or nail a darting 
woodcock in thick covert. To him no hooting equals 
the delight of a mixed bag, fairly walked and worked 
for in the last months of the year. His duties as 
Musketry Instructor brought him into contact with 
many—and his satire on specimens of sportsmen is 
perhaps the most enjoyable chapter in the book. 
The jealous sportsman does everything in a hurry, 
and is a public nuisance; the swageering sportsman 
is sure to be found out ere long for his whackers ; 
the stupid sportsman is in everyone's way; the true 
sportsman is unselfish, though keen No pot-shots 
on the ground or other poaching dodges, bien entendu, 
can tempt him ; he is honourable in the ethics of the 
sport. 

Mr. Brown is also a keen angler. Inimitably does 
he describe his old fly-book. The haunts of the best 
trout and salmon are familiar to him; and one 
enjoys the moral teaching given to hix son, who fails 
in landing a salmon trout after his father has run it 
for twenty minutes. The work is beautifully illus- 
trated, and will be on every true sportsman’s 
table. 


THE ANCIENT CITY. 


Tue Crry Srate or THE GREEKS AND Romans. By 
W. Warde Fowler, M.A. Loudon: Macwillan & Co. 


Ir is not altogether Mr. Warde Fowler's fault that 
the title of his little book raises expectations which 
the contents do not completely satisfy. It might be 
expected beforehand that a book published at the 
present time on the City State of ancient history 
would contain a mass of various and novel detail 
from recently-discovered or newly-interpreted in- 
scriptions: would elucidate it by a judicious use of 
the results of comparative jurisprudence—would 
tell us, for instance, what was the relation of 
the Athenian assembly to the real work of legisla- 
tion, and whether—as some recent scholars have sur- 
mised—Athens, or any other Greek State, possessed 
an approach to Parliamentary Government. Mr. 
Warde Fowler does not give us anything like this, 
and we cannot help feeling that he ought to have 
made more attempt to do so than he has. Most 
scholars “could grow the flower now, for all have 
got the seed.” But he has scarcely gut beyond the 
best-known results of ordinary classical scholarship. 
No doubt that was the safest thing todo. He has 
based his book on a course of lectures given to under- 
graduates just beginning to read for honours in 
Greats — that is to say, just entering upon the 
scientific study of history. And he has given them 
a very excellent, sound, safe example of the com- 
parative method as applied to the rise, life, and fall 
of the City State, as exemplified respectively in Rome 
and in the various States «f Greece. They will be 
perfectly safe in the schools if they stick to his book. 
But the best among them—and the general public— 
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might fairly have claimed more liberal treatment at 
his hands. 

However, Mr. Fowler limits himself, with but few 
exceptions, to the well-worked field of Greek and 
Roman history, as it is presented by Greek and 
Roman historians. He gives an excellent account of 
the village community, and a good, but rather too 
sketchy, description of the causes which produced 
the formal combination of villages into a State, which 
we know took piace at Elis and Mantinea and else- 
where, and (in a more complicated form) in Attica 
under Theseus. He assigns. too, more definitely than 
any writer we recollect to have read, the cause which 
brought the union about. Non-Hellenic peoples 
have had temporary places of refuge—we need only 
mention Irish round towers and the hill-forts of 
our own land. So had the Actolians described in 
Thucydides. But these places, Mr. Fowler tells us, 
became permanent under the influence of religion. 
They afforded safe places for sanctuaries, for the 
security of those gods whom a stranger might capture 
or entice away (if he could come within call, and 
knew the proper formulx), and with whom the good 
fortune of the State would take its departure also, 
But we do not think Mr. Fowler makes enough of 
two facts. First, the geographical conditions facili- 
tate this permanence in Greece because there are so 
many possible acropoilcis with springs on them, and 
(as Mr. Tozer has pointed out) an abundance of 
building-stone, which always secures to the defence 
a superiority over the attack. Secondly, it is only 
a religion with sacred images and sacred objects, like 
\thene’s olive branch and Erechtheus’ snake—a 
religion in which the gods are vividly conceived 
1s personal and concrete—which requires strong- 
holds to keep them in. This omission is the more 
curious because Mr. Fowler gives us a really 
suggestive contrast elsewhere between the personal 
king and personal gods of Greece on the one hand, 
and the abstract imperium and vague, semi-personal 
zods of Rome on the other. 

In the body of the book, again, there is less to 
notice in detail than we had hoped. We think there 
is a little too much Plato and Aristotle in the book 
—we mean that Mr. Fowler appears to share the 
belief of those philosophers: that they were aiming 
at the restoration and improvement of an actual 
Greek type rather than at the realisation of 
an ideal which was really new. Again, when 
he says that the earliest form of government 
is an executive power—a single man’s power to 
command, unrestricted save by moral checks—and 
that the aristocracies transformed it into something 
like constitutional government, one is tempted to 
wish more than ever that he had considered those 
early and amorphous stages of society in which 
there is no permanent or assignable head at all. 
And when he deals with the reforms of Solon, we 
wonder he does not suggest that the order of 
Demiurgi were artisans with special rights over 
land (like the endowed trades in an Indian village). 
Still more do we feel inclined to add to his account 
that the oppressed cultivators at Athens, just before 
Solon, the Hektemorii, whose rent was a sixth of the 
total produce of their holdings (no small burden, 
either, in a barren land like Attica), were really 
immigrants analogous to the /fuwidhirs of early 
freland. They were merely outcasts, or the descend- 
ants of outcasts, whom the Baootian and other 
movements had driven into the quiet backwater of 
Attica, and whom, as strangers, the Eupatridz felt 
at liberty to exploit at will) And to turn from the 
earlier part of the book to the latest chapter, the 
sketch of the decay of the Roman City State does 
not clearly bring out the fact that it does not die 
in the reign of Augustus, but in that of Trajan. 

We have said so much about what Mr. Fowler 
omits that we have hardly done justice to what he 
says. The fact is, most of what he says has been 
familiar to most adult students of ancient history 
ever since they began to read for their degrees. 
New generations follow on, and these will find in 





Mr. Fowler’s book an excellent and thoroughly safe 
guide. They will see the comparative method at 
work, and obtaining indisputable results; and they 
will not have to unlearn a single important statement 
that they find in the book. But when we reflect on 
what a book on the City State might be in this year 
of grace 1893, we feel that we would giadly barter 
some of Mr. Fowler's scrupulous accuracy for an 
adventurous use of the scientific imagination. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE, 


Tue Works oF WILLIAM SHAKESPRARE. Edited by William 
Aldis Wright. Vols. VIIf. and TX. London: Maemillan 
& Co, 
AFTER many months’ labour Mr. W. Aldis Wright 
has completed the second edition of the “‘ Cambridge 
Shakespeare’’—truly a contribution of permanent 
value to English literature. The pleasure felt in 
contemplating the accomplished work of others is 
increased many times if the spectator is assured that 
the worker took pleasure in his labours; and this 
satisfaction the “Cambridge Shakespeare” affords. 
Collating and editing a great writer, and on the 
great scale of this monumental work, is not the dry, 
mechanical, repulsive task of popular fancy. It is 
not a trawl-net that Mr. Wright has used lifting the 
shoals of variations that fill Shakespearian waters. 
He and his coadjutors fished with the fly, rejecting 
all except essential readings. The exercise of judg- 
ment and skill is neither servile nor mechanical ; and 
it is asad comment on the state of public opinion 
that Mr. Wright should still find it necessary to 
plead against the depreciation of laborious work 
heartily performed, entailing the constant activity 
during a long period of the keenest critical insight. 
There were editors of Shakespeare before Mr. 
Wright, and this he acknowledges with some 
generosity. He has endeavoured to give each an- 
notator his due, and so secure a tardy justice for 
those whose merits have not been sufficiently 
recognised. On this matter we cannot forbear to 
quote an admirable passage from the first preface :— 
“An editor of Shakespeare, even if he misses his meed of 
fame and praise, finds a sufficient reward in the labour itself. 
He feels that he is not, in Hallam’s phrase, ‘ trimming the lamp 
of an ancient sepulchre,’ but trimming a lamp which lights 
modern dwellings, and which will continue to light the dwellings 
of many generations of men yet to come. It is no mean task 


“but a noble privilege, to live in daily intercourse with the 


greatest of merely human inen, to acquire a constant!y increasing 
familiarity with the thoughts of the subtlest of thinkers, and 
the language of the most eloquent of poets. The more we en- 
deavour to fathoni and to grasp the mind of Shakespeare, the 
more we appreciate his depth and his sublimity.” 

It is customary and wise to magnify one’s office, 
and we do not think Mr. Wright has praised his 
beyond the height. If now the value of the labours 
of the native editors of Shakespeare is appreciated 
more fully than formerly, that result is largely due 
to the “Cambridge Shakespeare,” which contains 
the flower of the editorial work of a long line of 
Englishmen, some of them the most distinguished and 
accomplished of their time—Rouse, Pope, Theobald, 
Hanmer, Warburton, Johnson, Capell, Steevens, 
Malone, Blackstone, Farmer, Tyrwhitt, Rann, Bos- 
well, Singer, Sidney Walker, with their successors of 
the present generation in England, Germany, and 
America, “who have devoted themselves to the 
illustration of Shakespeare as to a labour of love.” 
We owe the text of Shakespeare primarily to the 
native editors. While others, both at home and 
abroad, devoted’ themselves to the discovery of 
Shakespearian 'mares’-nests, and the invention of 
mushroom theories of Shakespeare, these English- 
men found an actual thing to do, and did it to the 
best of their ability and with what light they had. 
Theories of Shakespeare, discoveries of equine broods, 
will come and go with every generation of men, but 
the names of William Aldis Wright, of his prede- 
cessors and contemporaries who have laboured, and 
of his suecessors who shall labour, to preserve as 
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true a text as may be of the greatest English book, 
shall always be well thought of by Englishmen. 

It is important to note that this second edition 
of the “Cambridge Shakespeare” is not by any 
means a reprint of the first. Additions and correc- 
tions amount to many thousands, and there is 
searcely a page without them. The _ editor's 
endeavour was to include all that was overlooked in 
the first edition, to correct what was erroneous, and 
to add what has appeared since. Mr. Wright may 
not have recorded all the various readings which are 
due to printers’ errors, and all the changes of versifi- 
eation which have been suggested, but it is safe to 
say that he has not neglected anything of real 
importance. He has provided an edition of Shake- 
speare which will not require to be superseded for 
another twenty years, and a basis and method 
which can never be superseded. He deserves, and 
we believe has, the honour and thanks of every one 
who can read Shakespeare intelligently. 


FICTION. 
THe Two Lancrorts. By C. F. Keary, author of “A 
> vols. London: J. R. 


Mariage de Convenance.” In 3 
Osgood, Mellvaine & Co. 
Tue PAassInGc or A Moon. 
DECLINED WITH THANKS. 
Henry & Co. 


London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


By Ernest Mulliner. London: 


By those who think that a novel should possess a 
plot, “The Two Lancrofts” will hardly be considered a 
success. From the opening chapter, in which the 
hero is driven by stress of circumstances into sub- 
stituting a bank clerkship for a University career, 
until the end of the third volume, in which he 
abruptly expires, there is a marked absence of 
cohesion between his various adventures. And this 
want of unity is greatly aggravated by the intrusion 
of a mob of nebulous and irrelevant minor characters, 
who keep up a chorus of inconsequent chatter 
with all the incoherence, but none of the wit, of 
Punch’s “Voces Populi.” We have spoken of 
the hero, but there are, in reality, two, as the 
title indicates. Willie and Hope Lancroft are 
cousins, and as unlike as cousins usually are; Willie 
being literary, muscular, and simple-minded, while 
Hope is artistic, Bohemian, and shrewd to an un- 
canny degree. Both the young men fall, in turn, 
under the influence of a certain London actress, and 
Thyrza Winnstay is destined to bring wreck and 
ruin to the weaker morale of Willie Lancroft, who 
succumbs to her wiles when smarting from the pangs 
of rejection by another woman. In tracing the 
chequered careers of the two cousins, Mr. Keary has 
found occasion for some powerful, if unpleasant, scenes 
of life in Parisian afeliers and London bars; but the 
strength ofthe book lies entirely in these detached pas- 
sages, and the interest of the story is seriously marred 
by the weakness of its construction. Nor is this 
notable deficiency in plot atoned for by any sustained 
suecess in characterisation. Willie Lancroft, indeed, 
after his rejection by Ela Featherstone, suffers a 
collapse of moral fibre for which the reader is wholly 
unprepared, whilst the transformation of Mr. Sloane- 
Jarvis, the mentor of his boyhood, from an enthnu- 
siastic young schoolmaster into a monster of cold- 
blooded cynicism, gives one the impression that the 
author has sought to combine two distinct con- 
ceptions into one single character. An equally 
inartistic feature of the book is the introduction of 
a mass of heterogeneous “copy” in prose and verse, 
in the shape of frequently recurring scraps of very 
minor poetry, and an essay on Realistic Fiction 
(professedly a lecture delivered by the hero at the 
Royal Institute), none of which would be likely to 
gain admission to the papers of any monthly maga- 
zine. Many readers, too, might reasonably be offended 
by the obtrusion of a quasi-theological discussion 
conducted, at great length, in a Paris studio by 
personages of «mall intellect and no morals. Since 
the days of “ Robert Elsmere” speculative theology 








has unhappily come to be regarded as the novelist’s 
legitimate province; but such a topic, handled in 
such a manner, conveys the impression of something 
worse than an error in taste; and the persistent 
coarseness of the language equally unnecessary and 
unpleasant. 

Yet, despite faults so many and so glaring, the 
book is undeniably a clever one. The kaleidoscopic 
scenes portrayed by the author show keen insight 
and studious observation, ard are worthy of a less 
unlovely setting. Mr. Keary, in short, displays at 
once so much ability and so faulty a method 
that his book must be pronounced a very disap- 
pointing one. 

So distinguished a reputation has the Pseudonym 
Library established for itself that the appearance 
of one more of the little, yellow, quaintly-shaped 
volumes raises pleasurable anticipations in the 
reader’s mind. Nor will these expectations be al- 
together disappointed by “The Passing of a Mood,” 
though the present volume can scarcely be said to 
achieve so decided a success as some of its pre- 
cursors. Sustained interest cannot, of course, be 
looked for in a collection of tiny impressionistic 
sketches such as these; but the handling of them is, 
on the whole, artistic, and at times—as in “ The Life 
that was Never Begun,” and “ The Cab Runner’— 
powerful. In both of these sketches, short and slight 
as they are, the note of subdued pathos is struck 
with sincere and delicate art. The stories, however, 
are curiously unequal in merit, many of them being 
trivial and pointless, and over-claborated to a degree 
that suggests the carving of cherry-stones. These are 
faults incident to youth; and immaturity seems to 
proclaim itself in the palpable affectation which 
occasionally mars the author's style. But it would 
be unjust to let these defects outweigh the real 
talent the book displays. It has both imagination 
and feeling; and in the sketch entitled Cross Pur- 
poses we note an observation of character and a 
quality of sympathy that promise well for future 
work by the same pen. 

We must congratulate the author of “ Declined 
with Thanks” upon his choice of a title—a choice 
which shows not only good humour, but discrimi- 
nation, and is, indeed, abundantly justified by the 
contents of the volume. With the exception of two 
ghost-stories—both capitally told—the book shows 
no sign of ability, and is merely a poor imitation of 
that author beloved of the cockney, Mr. Jerome K. 
Jerome. Unfortunately, to persons not gifted with 
appreciation of “ the new humour,” Mr. Jerome’s own 
style is sufficiently painful, and the task of wading 
through a deliberate and diluted copy of that style 
is something akin to torture. It is surprising that 
Mr. Mulliner can persuade himself there is still some 
fun to be extracted from such ancient and empty 
topics as “the lodging-house cat,” or the broken 
English of an amorous Frenchman. Yet these, and 
kindred subjects, supply the greater part of the book ; 
and the amusement afforded by them is of a nature 
more congenial to school-boys than to grown 
persons. The author hints at aspirations towards 
dramatic writing, and most of these stories give 
a taste of his quality as playwright, being mainly 
constructed upon the lines of the antiquated “ rough- 
and-tumble ” farce which, obsolete as it now is upon 
the boards, is even more distinctly out of date in 
literature. This dreary buffoonery is the more irri- 
tating inasmuch as, when Mr. Mulliner leaves off 
trying to be “funny ” after his master’s methods, he 
proves himself capable of writing a really good story 
of the supernatural, bloodcurdling kind. The two 
ghost-stories to which we have already referred, 
called respectively, “Tacky Marlow’s Ghost,” and 
“ A Dead Man’s Hand,” are quite thrilling enough to 
be pleasantly “creepy ” reading for a winter's night ; 
and it is only when the author relapses into his comic 
vein that boredom steals once more upon the ex- 
asperated reader. Yet there are undoubtedly many 
people to whom the very defects we lament in 
“ Declined with Thanks,” will appear in the guise of 
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virtues ; and by such the book is likely to be read 
with pleasure, if without intelligence. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“Iv thou wilt see much in little,” declared Thomas Fuller, 
“travel the Low Countries.” Thackeray, on the strength of a 
week’s rambl-, went into raptures “ About Holland,” and shocked 
his friends by the assertion that after all Amsterdam was as 
good as Venice, “ with a superadded humour and grotesqueness 
which gives the sightseer the most singular zest and pleasure.” 
We agree with Mr. Greville Matheson, the title of whose modest 
book we have already quoted, that a course of Motley’s “ Dutch 
Republic ” ought to be taken as the best preparation for a trip 
to the ancient cities and along the placid water-ways of this 
kingdom re-cued from the sea. Holland is rich in glorious 
memories, and the man who goes to the land of dykes and wind- 
mills without any real acquaintance with its history remains 
only half alive to its charms. Professor Thorold Rogers used 
to say that the debt which civilisation and liberty owe to the 
Dutch is greater than that which is due to any other race—size 
at discretion. There is scarcely a department of science or 
learning in which Holland has not led the way, and England, 
beyond all other nations, has reaped what this sturdy, gallant 
race of think rs and workers has sown. Spring, for some 
reasons, is perhaps the best time for a visit to Holland, for then, 
as Mr. Math-son reminds us, around Haarlem and Leyden the 
tulips, hyacin hs, anemones, and fields of other flowers are in all 
their glory. The country looks its best, and the weather is, of 
course, not sultry in April and May. Yet it seems even then 
there are dra» backs, especially to the dreamy and pre-oceupied 
tourist : “ Dutch cleanliness has long been proverbial, and in the 
early part of the year the Dutch housewife runs riot, and spring 
cleaning is rampant. The hose is turned on the fronts of houses 
on the slightest provocation, so that the unwary traveller should 
look to it that he gets not a sudden ducking.” Moreover, the 
hotels are often only half manned with waiters, repairs are in 
progress, and the eyes of the proprietor are on August—a cir- 
eumstance which is not provocative of undivided attention to 
the passing s'ranger in May. The picture galleries and museums 
are also at this season of the year often in process of restora- 
tion, and—-well, on the whole, we are inclined to say, in spite of 
Mr. Matheson try October. The roving Englishman who has 
only a few days at his disposal cannot do better than pay a visit 
to Holland. It is quickly reached, it is a small, compact 
country, and all, or nearly all, its points of interest lie within 
easy distance of each other. It is said—but we do not advise 
anyone to pin his faith to the statement—that a bird’s-eyo 
view of almost the whole of Holland can be obtained from the 
summit of one high tower. It is a restful country, for the Dutch 
are as deliberate as they are methodical, and the characteristics 
of the scenery are tranquil, not to say tame. - Three-fifths of 
the people are adherents of the Dutch Reformed Church ; next 
in order of prec: dence come the Roman Catholics; and the ubi- 
quitous Jew, wielding in Holland, as elsewhere, to a greater or. 
less extent, the power of the purse, brings up the rear. Broadly 
speaking, the population numbers four millions and a half, and 
the total area of tle country is 12,680 square miles. As a 
rule, the shilling guide-book is hopelessly meagre and superficial, 
and is filled in the majority of cases with platitudes and general 
statements—vague to the point of distraction. This little 
manual “ About Holland” is packed with facts, and positively 
bristles with exact information and pithy hints, and many of 
them relate to the less-known districts. ‘There are many illus- 
trations, some useful maps, and by way of frontispiece a charm- 
ing portrait of her youthful and comely Majesty the Queen of 
Holland, arrayed in quaint and picturesque Frisian costume. 

Mr. Walter Besant has just brought out a brief “ History of 
London,” and the little volume of two hundred and fifty pages, 
we gather from internal evidence, is intended for use as a 
reading-book in schools. It is an admirable sketch of its kind, 
written with knowledge, judgment, and skill, and nothing of 
moment which is significant, characteristic, or picturesque, in 
the rise and growth of what is after all the most wonderful city 
in the world, appears to have been overlooked by its latest, and 
certainly not its least vivacious chronicler. Mr. Besant ap- 
preciates London somewhat in the sense that Dr. Johnson, 
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Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, and Charles Dickens appreciated 
its great associations, its historical buildings, its quaint and 
beautiful aspects, and the ceaseless ebb and flow of its strangely 
diversified social life. There is no parade of reading in the 
book, nor is the text encumbered with foot-notes ; but on every 
page those who read between the lines can see that Mr. Besant’s 
fresh and racy description of the City at successive stages of 
its growth is based on Stow, Froissart, Lydgate, Maitland, 
Cunningham, and gossips great and small—net forgetting, of 
course, the immortal Mr. Samuel Pepys, who made such a brave 
show as a person of quality and an agreeable ratte under 
Charles the Second of damaged memory. Mr. Besant could 
searcely be dull if he tried, and in these pithy chapters he 
assuredly has not made the attempt. The lights and shadows 
of Old London alternately gleam across and darken the page, 
but the cheery optimism of the author has a trick of asserting 
itself even under depressing circumstances, and, in consequence, 
the outlook of the book is distinctly attractive. The art of the 
novelist is everywhere more or less in evidence, and the 
narrative at every turn conveys a realistic impression of places 
and people, manners and movements, which long ago waxed 
old and vanished away. There is neither preface nor intro- 
duction to the work, and no hint, that we ean discover, of the 
audience to which it is specially addressed. On almost the final 
page of the book, however, the “ chief lesson” of the narrative 
is neatly summed up in a few sentences, and from them we 
conclude that the ethical needs of youthful readers have inspired 
the closing appeal to publie spirit, patriotism, and a due reverence 
for ancient institutions and privileges of the past. No one will 
be in the least degree inclined to quarrel with Mr. Besant when 
he says :—‘* London is crammed full of associations for those 
who read and know how to think. You will be better citizens 
of the present for knowing about the citizens of the past. 
Above all things, vote always, and let the first duty in your mind 
always be to protect your rights and your liberties.” We are 
rather surprised that Mr. Besant—who, with all his virtues, is 
a somewhat ostentatious philanthropist—did not put the matter 
rather differently by making an appeal to his youthful readers 
to safeguard their libertiex, and to “ protect ’—so far as in them 
lay—the “rights ” of —other people. ‘The book is charmingly 
illustrated, chiefly with artistic reproductions of old portraits 
and prints. 

We know what toexpeet when Mr. Phil Robinson takes up 
his parable concerning ** Some Country Sights and Sounds,” and 
we are not disappointed in an anticipation of a lively, freshly- 
written, and pleasant book. Its contents are about ovealy 
divided between nature and human nature, and we are not quite 
sure which we like best. Mr. Phil Robinson is equally at home 
in the country and the town, and, in both alike, he has the good 
sense to attempt only the description of phases of life and land- 
scapes which he understands, Occasionally his wit is a little 
forced, and, when that is the case, it is decidedly thin in quality ; 
but though the bane of the book is a certain laboured smart- 
ness, its prevailing characteristic is a swift appreciation of the 
changing moods of man and nature and a certain generosity 
of judgment in regard to the freaks and foibles of humanity. 
There is shrewd observation in these pages, and perhaps more 
freshne-s of expression than of thought. In fact, “ Some Coun’ ry 
Sights and Sounds,” though not in any sense of the word a re- 
markable book, is still one which is worth reading. The charm 
of the country is in it, together, it must be added, with some of 
the cheap wit of the town. 

Amongst books of reference which make a creditable and, on 
the whole, a suecessful attempt to justify the promise of their 
title, “‘ Cassell’s Storehouse of General Information ’’ deserves 
honourable mention. The new volume does not, of course, differ 
either in its seope or in its general characteristics from previous 
instalments of the work. We are inclined to think that too 
much rather than too little has been attempted by the compilers, 
and, in consequence, many of the articles—mere paragraphs of 
half a dozen lines or less—are so compressed as to be practically 
of little service. On the other hand, there are not a few really 
admirable essays in the volume, written, not merely with exact 
and recent knowledge, but on an adequate scale. Amongst the 
contributors to the present volume are Professor A. H. Keane, 
Professor G. 8. Boulger, Dr. Hamer, Mr. Laird Clowes, and a 
number cf other well-known specialists. The coloured maps 
and plans are excellent, and high-class wood engravings are also 
occasionally introduced into the text. Such a work ought to be 
placed on the shelves of publie libraries, working men’s elubs, 
mechanics’ institutes, and the like, up and down the kingdom ; 
and it ought also to find its way, as a book for constant consulta- 
tion, into many an English household. 

The appeal of The Expository Times—the fourth volume 
of which has just been issued—is to clergymen and theological 
students. The professional requirements of such readers are 
kept throughout strictly in view, and, as a class journal of a 
thoughtfal and suggestive kind, The Expository Times merits 
attention. All sections of Evangelical thought are represented 
in these pages, and writers like Bishop Ellicott. Dr. Grosart, 
Professor Iverach, Canon Driver, Professor Sayce, Sir William 
Daweon, and other eminent scholars are represented by essays 
and articles on various aspects of theology and Biblieal eritici«: 
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and research. There is freshness as well as force in this 
magazine, and, on the whole—within recognised limitations— 
we are searcely less impressed with its candour than its common- 
sense, 

We have received a brief monograph on “ John Bright,” 
written for “The Friends’ Biographical Series,” by Mr. J. T. 
Mills. The simple but impressive record brings out artlessly 
the deep respect which Mr. Bright's character evoked amongst 
those who knew him best as he went in and out amongst his own 
people. There are a few slight reminiscences, chiefly of the 
lamented statesman’s home-life, which will be read with interest 
by all classes of his countrymen; and this picture of John Bright 
as a plain “ Friend ” is not without its own beauty and nobility. 
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